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CAMP SANITATION * 
C. F. KENDALL, M.D., A.P.H.A. 
Commissioner of Health, State Department of Health, Augusta, Me. 


VAMP SANITATION is a problem supplies of cities and towns was dis- 
C which is rapidly attracting the atten- covered. Most logging camps were con- 
health workers, camp owners and _ structed on the shores of lakes, streams 
interested in the welfare of the and rivers, which later became sources of 
ind nation to a marked degree. water supplies for cities and towns, and 
os may be divided into the following in some cases epidemics of typhoid fever 
es: construction camps, logging were directly traceable to cases of this 
sporting camps, tourist or auto- disease in these camps. When this oc 
camps, and summer camps, that curred, people began to realize that they 
ation camps. The necessity for were not independent workers, but that 
sanitation for these camps has be- there was always a certain relationship 
more and more impressed on the between workers and the people in 
authorities. general. 
vears the construction camp and In states where these activities have 
ing camp have been with us. been carried on the health authorities or 


the majority of the people were the legislative bodies have passed rules. 


ht into direct contact with them regulations and laws governing the sani 
not demand much attention. tary arrangements in camps. Since this 
either the forerunners of the has been done diseases of this nature 
were the construction camps of have markedly decreased. 
were situated far in the As the population has increased and 
ss, as was the case with the log- the cities have grown larger, people of 
mps, and later the sporting camps. means have sought measures whereby 
iss of laborer in these camps did they might take their families into the 
rticularly interest the people and country away from the noise, heat, and 
cir comfort and health were crowds of the cities. For years, people 
pecially considered. traveled mostly by train; but with the 
hing much was done on the sani- advent of the automobile and the im- 
ndition of construction and log- proved conditions of roads, many are 
imps until epidemics of typhoid using the latter means of transportation 
nd smallpox brought them to the to take their vacations and explore the 
of the health authorities, and country. 
rer of the pollution of the water There are two kinds of camps today 
which need careful supervision as to the 
Health Institute, Port- canitary arrangements: the vacation 
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camps, especially those for boys and 
girls, and the automobile camps. 

About 1881, the first boys’ camp was 
started in New Hampshire, and from 
that humble beginning has developed one 
of the great summer industries in some 
of our northern states. Of course, there 
are numbers of camps in other states of 
the Union and in Canada, but not in the 
proportion that they exist in the northern 
states. Girls’ camps really started in 
1902, although something had been done 
previous to this. 

The reception of the idea of summer 
camps by educators and school men was 
very slow at first, but it was progressive, 
and finally the idea of the summer camp 
for boys spread to those interested in the 
advancement of boys’ work and the num- 
ber was increased. These camps have 
been largely maintaiged for healthful 
recreation, but there are many camps 
among them where tutoring is done. 

That the first camps should have been 
located on some of our loveliest lakes in 
New England is only natural. The first 
camps were naturally started in camping 
places that had long been favorite haunts. 
Until within a short time 90 per cent of 
all camps were in New England, but now 
they extend from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf; yet 
the camps in New England outnumber 
those in all the rest of the country. Since 
the war, the number has rapidly increased, 
perhaps influenced by the benefit which 
our soldiers received in war camps. 

Besides the camps owned and operated 
by private individuals, many organiza- 
tions, such as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A.,, 
Girl and Boy Scouts, the church, Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, boy and girl 
clubs, have established camps. 

As a natural result of an increase in 
camps which has naturally made compe- 
tition to obtain campers, the grade of 
camps has gradually improved until at 
the present time there are millions of dol- 
lars invested in this enterprise and mil- 
lions of dollars are spent by the campers 
each vear. 


Camp sites have been selected with 
reference to scenery, bathing facilities 
water supply and food supply. 
were built where the only available or 
easiest route to them was by water. 
character of the soil did not enter the 
consideration of the first camps, as ¢! 
were small and very crude. 
recognized that several things enter int 
the maintaining of a successful camp 

Parents send their children to camp { 
several reasons: that they may live out 


vigorous bodies to endure the strain 
study incident to the winter months at 
school; that they may obtain know! 
of woodcraft, athletics, boating, swim- 
ming and other things which stimulate 
bodies and minds. 

These campers come from ever) 
of the United States, so that when 
arrive in our respective states we 
to be sure that they are free from 
municable diseases, which means that 


We should be as sure of this w! 
they leave for home as when they 
It certainly would hurt our states 
measurably if children should d 
tvphoid fever or other diseases in 
numbers during the summer, or alte: 
turning from our camps. 

As these camps and campers hay 
creased in number, it has been 


water should be available and that the 
posal of garbage, refuse and sewag« 
most important problem. 
are mostly located on the shores of Ia! 
rivers and streams (a few being on 
shores), many of which are tributaries 
water supplies or are actually the wat 
supply of cities and towns, this quest 
of sewerage and sewage disposal 1s 
important, for we must protect the wa 
supplies of our cities and towns. 
In 1920, the writer was brought 

contact with the camp situation in Ma 
through a case of scarlet fever which 


As these can 


curred in one of the camps. 
ing a study of the situation it was th 


doors to obtain or maintain § stron: 
should all be examined befor: 
strated that the best milk a1 


that the State Department of 
uld have some supervision 
camps, especially as to their 
rangements. A study of laws 
lations of other states showed 
little had been done and prac- 
ly one state had regulations 
re of any value. These regu- 
the basis of regulations in the 
Maine for government of camps. 
ulations graded all camps under 
vs according to their location 
equipment. 
sanitation must include every 
irrangement for the comfort of 
and the prevention of disease. 
ust be protected from mos- 
specially at night, not that mos- 
re a direct danger to health, but 
tainly are a great inconvenience 
tisance. Besides the protection 
screening the sleeper, the im- 
ing is to destroy the breeding 
hese insects. 
a nuisance and a danger to 
[hey spread disease and are a 
the community. Flies are not 
ind if found, are an indication 
is some insanitary condition 


far away. 
rtant things to be considered 
any size are: that the water 
safe and abundant to take care 
imp needs at any time, even in 
seasons, and that the chances 
ng the source of the water sup- 
luced to a minimum. Camps 
water supply from brooks, 
wells, artesian wells, springs and 
ises from the lakes. Brook and 
lies are not the best because 
ilways chance for pollution. It 
known that the milk supply is 
redited, tested herds of cattle 
led in clean dairies in a sanitary 
and that there is a proper dis- 

garbage and sewage. 

pper few inches of soil forms the 
untless millions of bacteria. 
acteria in the natural state are not 
productive of disease in man, 
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although there may be bacteria in soil 
which, if introduced into wounds, will 
cause tetanus, malignant oedema, anthrax, 
etc. 

Because the soil in its natural state is 
practically free from disease producing 
organisms it is only after man has ap- 
peared and polluted it by his careless 
habits that it is dangerous to health. 
When one goes into the virgin forest he 
need not fear to drink the natural water. 
The air is fresh and pure; the ground is 
clean; everything is chaste and beautiful. 
Then comes into this setting imperial 
man, man made in the image of God, man 
the idealist—man the unclean. Indeed, 
it is literally true that by far the dirtiest 
of all animals is not the hog, but man. 
Hogs are cleanly in their habits when liv- 
ing in a state of nature, and are dirty only 
when confined in a man-made pen. 

The trail of man is well marked by tin 
cans, scraps of paper, remnants of wasted 
food, garbage, ugly camp sites, fecal 
deposits, flies and other disgusting re- 
minders of civilization. Primitive man 
must move his camp at frequent intervals 
to avoid his own filth and allow nature 
to clean up after him. Civilized man 
rapidly soils his vacation camp sites in 
spite of laws, forest rangers, notices, 
pleadings and especially the cleansing ac- 
tion of nature for nine months in the year. 
The soil is capable of taking care of large 
quantities of organic matter but when it 
is overburdened it remains polluted and 
becomes a danger to health. 

It is not only the amount of pollution, 
but the kind of pollution and also the man- 
ner of disposal which plays a very im- 
portant part, and may endanger health by 
polluting drinking water or in other ways. 

The soil of the field is called dirt when 
it gets onto our hands or into our houses, 
and becomes a potential danger when it 
becomes polluted with human excreta or 
soil bacteria associated with wound infec- 
tions. To the sanitarian dirt includes the 
soil polluted with manure, rubbish and 
organic wastes of all kinds. It may be 
the vehicle, but not the source of infection. 
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Flies and other insects, known carriers 
of infection, breed in filth, live in it and 
spread the infection which happens to be 
deposited in it. 

Rosenau says that, “ Cleanliness is the 
heart and soul of sanitation. We are in- 
clined to place it even before godliness, 
body, cleanliness ot 
our 


for cleanliness of 
mind and soul, and cleanliness of 
surroundings are essential to a full appre- 
ciation of the spiritual virtues.” 

When we consider that the boys and 
girls in our camps are the pride and com- 
forts of their parents and the future par- 
ents of other generations, it certainly is 
no small matter to look after them. Camp 
owners and directors assume heavy re- 
sponsibilities when they take charge of 
these voung people to look after their 
moral, mental, spiritual and _ physical 
welfare. The conditions of life are com- 
pletely changed from their home environ- 
ment. The important function of summer 
camps is to return the boys and girls to 
their homes with improved health, phy- 
sique and in a better mental condition. 

A camp site should be selected not 
only as to good water supply, but also 
with respect to good drainage and good 
surroundings. The character of the soil 
is very important. Clay makes a bad soil 
for camps as it does not afford proper 
absorption of moisture, and if the season 
is particularly disad- 
afford 
disposition of 


iS a rainv one, it 


vantageous because it does not 


drainage for the 


propel 


sewage, no matter what system is used. 

Camps should be carefully laid out so 
that there 
may contaminate the water supply and the 


should not be 


is no chance that the sewage 


hathing beaches. They 
built too much in the shade as the sunlight 
may have no chance to thoroughly dry 
the ground after rains or in foggy, damp 
weather. 

\fter the site is selected, the type of 
house should should 
be as simple as possible, so that it can 
be kept clean easily, with proper light and 
ventilation and screening. The kitchen 
and dining rooms should be as far as 


be considered. It 
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possible for convenience sake from the 
toilets. 

Camps need every safeguard that , 
home should have, and as the camp owner 
or director is in charge, he is loco parent; 
and is directly responsible. The campers 
must share all the sanitary arrangements 
of the camp and should be considerate 
each other. 

When it is considered that the summer 
camp is built for the purpose of keeping 
the campers out of doors, weather per 
mitting, the camp and all surrounding 
should be dry and well drained. Thy 
sleeping quarters should be located 
high, dry ground and should be well ven 
tilated at all times, day and night, an 
in all kinds of weather. When camps 
were first instituted, tents were usual 
used, but more and more huts or buildings 
of the bungalow style are coming int 
vogue. The most satisfactory styles ar 
those which accommodate only a smal! 
number, not over four or five camper 
with a councillor for each enclosure. Th 
larger buildings for sleeping quarters ar 
to be condemned, especially becaus« 
the danger of spreading communicab! 
disease. If only a small number are ex 
posed, the control is much easier. 1! 
has demonstrated time and _ tim 
again and in many cases the diseas 
been kept confined to the inmates 


been 


house. 

The kitchen is the most important ! 
in the camp from the point of view 
health. No one will contradict the st 
ment that the places where foods ar 
stored should be the 
sanitary places in the camp. | 
modern hotel today every known < 
for cleanliness in the kitchen is install 
and as the camp is in reality a hotel ¢ 
to the taking care of children, the 
care and supervision should be given 
it should be so situated that there is plent 
of sunlight and space. 

Care should be taken in the select 
of the kitchen help. Often the kitchen 
employe is mentally and_ instinctive!) 
lacking in appreciation of the niceties 


pared and 
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the handling of foods and 
arrier of State 
should require that all food 
uld be examined to show that 


diseases. 


e from communicable diseases, 
active stage or as carriers. 
should be carefully questioned 
liseases they have had, espe- 
ling typhoid fever. 
nks, food trays, dishes, benches 
ttract insects, especially flies 
me from neighboring stables, 
ge containers, privies and 
x should be kept at a tem- 
50° F. Many people wrap 
material to prevent it melting, 
e fact that the cooling of the 
lepends on the melting of the 
saves ice, but does not retrig- 
perly, and causes people to 
why milk sours in the ice box. 
ls absorb odors, milk and but- 
especially susceptible. 
ning room should be light, well 
and thoroughly screened. In 
tration of the meals, food should 
mn the tables before the campers 
be exposed to insects any more 
in the kitchen. 
regulations require that liquids 
drinking purposes shall not 
with ice in containers, 
coolers must contain two com- 
for the ice and the other 
<ing water. The common drink- 
is not allowed in this state. Even 
ne of the people have typhoid, 
lisease, venereal disease, diph- 
ther diseases, common colds are 
to allow the use of the 
lrinking cup. 
ge cans should be odor tight, fly 
for otherwise leak- 
m the can will cause accumulations 
smelling substances in the soil 
We recommend that the garbage 
uld be kept in screened places on 
undations which can be cared 
Cans for the reception of food 
luring the preparation of the meal 


ntact 


ts, one 


spread, 


water tight, 
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All 
garbage cans must be thoroughly cleansed 
and sunned after emptying. 

The final disposal of refuse and garbage 
Tin cans and 


must be emptied after each meal. 


is an important problem. 
such refuse containers should be cleansed 
so that no food is left in them, or burned 
out in an incinerator. Garbage is usually 
taken away by a farmer to be fed to his 
pigs, but in some places this cannot be 
done, under which conditions it should 
be burned, 

Any method of sewage treatment of 
excreta disposal if it is to be effective in 
the reduction or elimination of disease 
must prevent: (a) The access of flies 
to the excreta; (b) the access of animals 
to the excreta; (c) the scattering of the 
excreta or sewage over the surface of the 
ground, causing soil pollution; and (d) 
ground water pollution, or the contamina- 
tion of wells, springs and other sources of 
drinking water. 

There are, of course, other points which 
must be considered before the workability 
or practical application of any type of 
privy or method of excreta disposal can 
be determined ; but the sanitary and health 
protective values will depend almost en- 
tirely upon compliance with the conditions 
mentioned. The important thing is to 
select the best methods of sewage disposal 
which the situation of the camp and the 
character of the soil demand. 

The camp owner has a choice of the 
pit, box, can, concrete vault, chemical and 
septic privies, where running water is 
not available, and where flush toilets are 
used the septic tank is the best means 
These, for convenience, can 
those in 


for disposal. 
be divided into two groups: 
which water is not utilized as a flushing 
or carrying agent, and those included in 
the water carrying system. 

The first class as a whole are not en- 
tirely satisfactory, yet have their advan- 
tages under certain conditions. 

The pit or vault privies should be made 
inaccessable to rats and vermin. Deep, 
tightly built vaults keep out rats and other 


animals, but are hard to clean. The pit 
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privy is preferably used in some instances 
because the house can be moved to new 
positions and the pits covered with less 
nuisance than attends cleaning the per- 
manent vaults. ‘The privy house itself 
should be fly proof. 

In the dry earth privy, dry earth or 
other substances are used to cover the 
excreta. Because of the use of the earth, 
ashes or other substances, the amount 
increases more rapidly and necessitates 
cleaning more often. 

The box and can or pail system has 
little to recommend it when other systems 
are available. The receptacle should be 
cleaned often, in some cases daily. It 
is often difficult to get a scavenger to do 
this, so the excreta must be disposed of 
by various methods. It may be buried, 
incinerated or tank treatment used. The 
choice of this final disposal will depend 
on the amount of material, the type of 
soil, and other considerations. Burial in 
pits or trenches is perhaps most fre- 
quently used where sewers are not avail- 
able. These may be of various sizes and 
of various depths, but generally they 
should not be over three or four feet deep. 
It usually requires from two to four years, 
possibly longer, for the pit contents to 
digest completely. There should always 
be two sets of cans or pails and the pit 
or trench should have a cover of at least 
twelve inches of soil. The main advan- 
tages of burial in pits or trenches are less 
attraction to flies, less nuisance, better 
covering and the reduction in the chances 
for surface wash or mechanical pollution. 

The person upon whom the task of 
emptying the cans or pails falls is usually 
more concerned in doing it the quickest 
way than in doing it the right way, so has 
to be kept constantly under supervision. 

The septic type of closet depends for 
its action upon the same principal as the 
septic tank, that is, the retention of the 
excreta, and its storage under such condi- 
tions as to allow a process of sedimenta- 
tion and septic action. Water is added 
to aid in the bacterial action. The over- 
flow. from the tank must be treated-further 
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to prevent it from spreading disease. This 
type of privy was developed by Drs 
Lumsden, Roberts and Stiles of th 
United States Public Health Service ay 
at once sprang into much favor. It was 
most unfortunate that it was advertised 
widely as a type requiring no care, fo; 
it must be given regular attention or i: 
is very objectionable, either in the nort! 
ern states when the freezing cold weather 
has to be considered for all the vear 
use or when large numbers are using ; 
as in the summer camps. Sufficient size 
is an absolute necessity. 

The most generally used process 
primary treatment or clarification is tank 
treatment. The sewage is passed through 
a tank or chamber which slows up the 
velocity of flow sufficiently to cause th 
coarser suspended matter to settle to th 
bottom or rise to the top. The partially 
treated sewage, now called the effluent, 
passes on out of the tank to underg 
further or secondary treatment 
deemed necessary. Septic tanks of vari 
ous constructions are most commonly used 
in the treatment of sewage. Imbhoff tanks 
or plain settling tanks may also be us 
The septic tank treats sewage }) 
mentation and septic action. 

The size of the septic tank de; 
upon the amount of water to be us 
shower baths are to contribute an ac 
to the regular sewage, the capacit 
to be increased and must depend o: 
character of the soil and lay of th 
where the final disposal is made. 

The cesspool, which is a basin 
in the earth for the reception of eff! 
from a water system of sewage disp 
is of two kinds, the leaching and 
The subsoil in the vicinity lx 
heavily polluted, the distance of trave! 
such pollution depending on the ty; 
soil and the depth of the ground w 
The depth is usually great enough to p! 
dangerous contamination within rea 
ground water. For this reason cessp 
are not very favorably considered. 

The various methods of sec 
treatment include subsurface irrigat 
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trickling filters, leaching 
[he most common is subsur- 
which consists of discharg- 
uent from the tank into the 
the surface of the ground. 
ily accomplished by means of 
en joint tile laid in one or 
12 to 20 inches under the 
face. The effluent from the 
verflows into the pipe line 
pen joints into the ground. 
may be used in any place 
und is porous enough to 
liquid and where there are no 
ling to cause pollution of 
It works best, of course, 
gravelly soil, and may be 
oper precautions, in tight 
tighter the soil, the greater 
of tile needed and the more 

red in construction. 
hen sewage should not go into 
ks or cesspools into which 


tanks 


empty, as the excessive amounts 
ve a tendency to overload the 
ols. To prevent clogging of 


used for kitchen sewage the 
is used and so situated that it 
ess for cleaning purposes. 
municable disease problem is 
ortant one to consider when 
ls from six to eighteen years 
re gathered together from all 
United States and even from 
there have been 
m the West Indies, Mexico, 
an and Canada. In most of 
if not all, a physician’s certifi- 
This, 


com- 


ntries, as 


health is necessary. 
the chance of 
yet in spite of this we 
cases brought to us. Prompt 
the camp owners and prompt 
he health department keep 
minimum with proper quar- 


le ssens 


isease, 


antine. It is very important that a sep- 
arate building be maintained for an 
infirmary where all sick can be looked 
after and if a case of communicable dis- 
ease develops it can be properly isolated. 

With the advent of the automobile, 
another problem has entered the field of 
public health. Touring by automobile 
has become firmly established in this 
country. Many people have been able to 
take vacations and view the country as 
never Our are full of 
people who carry their own camping out- 
fits or are looking for established camp 
sites. Within two or three years many 
camping places have been offered to the 
public, some with and without 
proper sanitary arrangements. 

Many people camp wherever they may 
happen to take a fancy, by the banks 
of streams, rivers, lakes and ponds, and 
by the roadside, leaving the camp site 
cluttered and a blot on the surface of the 
earth. Remnants of food scattered about 
and excretions not properly taken care of 
provide a breeding place for flies and a 
menace to the community. 

Because of the automobile camper, the 
State Department of Health realizing the 
potential danger of the spread of disease 
and the pollution of water supplies 
adopted rules and regulations; these have 
been particularly well received by camp 
owners and have improved the condition 
of these camps. It is impossible to cover 
the whole state and see that all camps are 
properly maintained at all times, but with 
the aid of the highway police and the local 
town authorities, it is hoped that they 
may be bettered. Furthermore, this prob- 
lem is national and the regulations or 
laws should be practically the same in all 
states so that the tourist will not have to 
burden himself with the knowledge of 
various laws in the several states. 


before. roads 


some 
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SCARLET FEVER, DIPHTHERIA AND MEASLES 


AT WILLARD PARKER HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY, 1924 


HAVEN EMERSON, M.D., Fettow A.P.H.A. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


ITH THE widespread use of the 
monthly conference system by 
hospital medical boards as a means of 
analysis and criticism of hospital practice 
and results, an increasing interest has 
been aroused in the effects of changes in 
medical and administrative services as 
they may be expressed statistically from 
the medical records of the hospital. 

Full understanding of this brief con- 
tribution requires a reading of the re- 
port upon 16,436 scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and measles patients at Willard Parker 
Hospital, 1919-23, previously published.' 
The following summary tables express 


Columbia University, New York Cit) 


A 
CASE MORTALITY 

Comparison between Table | of 
report and Tables I to VI in the pr 
vious report, shows that in the Boroug 
of Manhattan the case mortality per | 
in 1924 was lower for each disease 
for any one of the past five years wit 
the exception of diphtheria, whi 
a rate of 6.5 per cent in 1923 and 
per cent in 1924, and that the same was 
true for the mortality rate at Willa: 
Parker except for diphtheria which ga 
a rate of 12 per cent in 1923 and 13.5 
per cent in 1924, and measles which gay 


iil 


the experience of the hospital, in 1924, a rate of 8.8 per cent in 1921 and 10.3 
with 2,883 admissions from these diseases. in 1924. 
CHART I 
CASE MORTALITY PER CENT BY MONTH 
ISIS -23 
ané 
Lent 
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TABLE I 
Deatus anp Case Mortarity oF Scartet Fever, anp MEASLES IN THE 
Boroucu OF MANHATTAN AND at Wi ttarp Parker Hospirat, 1924 
Borough of Manhattan Willard Parker Hosp. Per cent of Per cent of Borough 
Case Case Borough Cases Deaths Occurring 
Cases Deaths Mort. Cases Deaths Mort. Admitted to at Willard Parker 
Willard Parker 
2,552 28 1.194 561 16 2.84 21.99 57.19 
3,466 240 6.89, 1,341 181 75.4 
11,858 237 1.99, 981 101 10.34 8.34 42.60, 


TABLE II 
Cases AND Deatus FroM Fever, DipHtTHerta AND Meastes py Monta, 
Ace anp Sex, 1924, 


Scarlet Fever Diphtheria Measles 
Cases Deaths Per Cent Cases Deaths Per Cent Cases Deaths Per Cent : 
37 1 2.6 94 19 21 112 7 6.2 
8&7 3.4 118 17 14.8 118 16 13.5 
75 6 8.0 120 21 17.5 169 23 13.6 i 
66 . 116 20 17.2 196 25 12.2 
67 2 2.9 162 21 12.9 172 16 9.3 
64 151 14 9.3 121 12 9.9 
39 130 15 11.5 64 1 1.6 
37 88 7 7.9 16 l 6.3 


oo 
ow | 


+ 27 6 22.2 21 2 9.5 
43 13 30.2 73 20 27.5 

33 7 21.2 275 66 24.0 280 50 17.9 
116 2 1.7 381 47 12.3 28¢ 19 5.9 
172 1 5 261 24 9.2 156 4 2.6 
70 1 1.4 64 1 1.6 26 1 3.9 
43 2 4.6 58 3.4 43 1 2.3 
6 4 28 . ¢ 


TABLE 


her borough nor hospital cases 
ise mortalitv percentage for 1924 Seconpary Inrections aT WILLARD Parker 


rate for the previous five years 

7 Secondary Exposure Exposure 

[he proportion of all deaths Infections Before After 

. . with Admission Admission Total 
ugh, which occurred from these 

at the hospital was about the Diphtheria ... . 
Measles 19 18 37 
s during the past five years. Pertussis 4 9 13 
Ay ‘s Varicella 17 17 
\dmissions and deaths by month of  parotitis 5 i 3 
bell: 1 
and by age and sex show no Tepboid : i 
nt variation from the five year 
- Total 43 30 73 


1924 per cent of all admissions 1.500, 1.040, 2.54%, 
554, 2.65% 4.20% 


1923 per cent of all admissions 1.55 


B A substantial reduction from the in- 

SECONDARY INFECTIONS cidence of secondary infections in 1924 is 

le the per cent of total patients to be noted, particularly in the percentage 
occurring as a result of exposure in the 
This is properly attributable to 


eveloped secondary infections due 
sure prior to admission to the hos- _ hospital. 
se in 1924 to 1.5, from 1.05 for improvements in equipment and aseptic 


vears previous; the per cent at- technique. 
le to exposure after admission fell There is nothing 
1924, from 1.40 for the years analysis of secondary infections by months 
3 of the year and age of patients. 


significant in the 


4 
10 76 7.9 
15 71 8 11.3 
27 3 11.1 94 13 13.8 k 
3 l 2.4 121 20 16.5 
561 le 2.8 
78 5 1.8 645 101 15.¢ 505 56 11.1 
283 11 3.9 696 80 11.5 476 45 9.4 
| 
| 
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CHART II 


SECONDARY INFECTIONS BY YEARS 


Expressed as Percentage of Total Cases 


$19 1928 p 

Per rer 
Rent 


50 


\ 


x 


\ 


Seconpary — 
——— HosPita 
Hosp: tay 


COMPLICATIONS 

A special effort was made during the 
year to warn physicians and institutions 
referring patients to the Willard Parker 
Hospital of the desirability of early ad- 
mission, without waiting for the develop- 
ment of complications. From this or 
other reasons it is noted that in no pre- 


TABLE IV 


Percentace or Patients Devetorinc CoMmPLications 
Berore Apmission to tHe Hosprtrat, 1924. 


1924 1919-23 Lowest Previous 


Record 1923 

Scarlet Fever 8.7 14.2 9.9 (1923) Scarlet Fever . . 33.4¢ 

Diphtheria 33.1 31.8 19.6 (1919) Diphtheria . . 19.0 

Measles 35.2 61.0 38.0 (1923) Measles a 
TABLE V 


Compcications Devetortnc Berore ano Arter Apmisston, Accorpinc To 
Leston Paitmary Disease, 1924. 


Scarlet Fever 


Complication Number 
Otitis Media 74 
Mastoiditis 
Albuminuria 253 
Nephritis 11 
Bronchitis 3 
Broncho-pneumonia and pneumonia 5 
Adenitis 219 
Myocarditis and Endocarditis 
Tuberculosis 

Tonsilitis 


Others (Pleurisy, empyema, vaginitis, peri- 
carditis, etc.) : 


N.B.: These percentages were based on total complications 


vious year was the percentage of patien: 

with complications already developed 4 

the time of admission so low in scarle: 
fever and measles. In the case of diy 
theria the percentage of cases with con i 
plications already developed at the tim 

of admission was higher than for 
years experience. 

Classification of complications 
riety of lesion according to time 
development, 1.e., before or after admis 
sion, gave no useful information. 

The percentage of all cases develo 
nephritis in 1924 was lower in scar! 
fever, 1.9 per cent, and diphtheria, 0.3 pe: 
cent, than in 1923, but higher in m 
0.6 per cent. 

The percentages of cases developing 
pneumonia and _ broncho-penumonia 
the five year period, for 1923 
1924 were as follows according 
mary disease: 


1919-23 
Scarlet Fever 2.9% 8507 
Diphtheria 7.6% 8.5 


Of chief significance from the | 
view of hospital service was the fact 
in 1924, of the pneumonias and | 
pneumonias, which did develop, 
lower per cent than in any previous 
occurred after admission, accordi: 
primary disease, as follows: 


Diphtheria Measles 
Per Cent Number Per Cent Number P 
12.2 110 9.5 287 
1.3 4 3 11 
40.7 475 41.1 118 
1.8 4 
5 11 55 
8 83 164 
33.4 381 32.1 156 
11 
1 ia l 
60 5.2 ‘ 
7.3 18 1.6 44 


7 


was reported on the medical 
1 higher percentage of cases 
ious years, the proportion of 
as compared with cervical 
less than before. 
ir complications, while there 
uction in the incidence of otitis 
istoiditis was much reduced. 
irticularly significant that the 
ear complications develop- 
.dmission was so definitely 


See Table VI.) 


D 
INTUBATIONS 

xperience of 1919-23, of the 
missions for diphtheria, 1,254, 
cent, were intubated, and of 
52.5 per cent, died, while 
1,341 admissions for diph- 
1924, 165 were intubated, or 
ent, and of these 59, or 35.8 
lied, suggesting earlier admis- 

e course of the disease, better 
udgment, and skill in treatment. 
re worn on an average of 7.3 
patient, as compared with an 
4.9 days in the years 1919-23. 


Averace Lenctu or Hosprtat Care By 


res in brackets are for the period 1919-23. 


TABLE 


AGE OF Deatus Accorpinc To Intervat Be 


admission 
2 hours 
+ hours 
8 hours 
urs ee ee es 
f all deaths occurring within 48 hours after 


es in brackets are for years 1919-23. 


ScARLET FEVER, DIPHTHERIA AND MEASLES 


TABLE VI 


TABLE VII 


E 
DAYS OF CARE PER PATIENT 

Reduction in the average number of 
days of care per patient, as compared with 
previous years, is seen from Table VII. 

No important changes are found in 
the percentage of deaths occurring within 
48 hours after admission. 


F 

NURSING SERVICE AND CASE MORTALITY 

Increase from 1.9 nursing hours per 
patient per day in 1920-22 to 2.4 hours 
in 1924 for scarlet fever patients may be 
in part responsible for the lower case 
mortality per cent from this disease. The 
hours of nursing service per day for 
diphtheria and measles patients did not 
vary from the 2.8 hours which has pre- 
vailed for some years past. Correlation 
between nursing service and case mor- 
tality proved impracticable because of the 
many uncontrollable variables involved. 


G 
CAUSES OF DEATH 
Sepsis, and broncho-pneumonia and 
pneumonia caused a decidedly smaller 


Percentage of Percentage of Cases Percentages Developing 
Cases Developing Developing After Admission 
Otitis Media Mastoiditis Otitis Media Mastoiditis 
1923 1924 1919-23 1923 1924 1919-23 1924 1919-23 1924 
coos 34.8 12.6 2.9 2.6 1.4 63.5 47.2 70.2 60.0 
4.3 8.9 .4 60.5 53.3 24.7 
25.0 29.2 2.3 2.5 1.1 60.0 43.5 54.0 55.5 


Disease and Outcome or Case, 1924. 


Average Days’ Average Days’ Care Average Day's Care 
Care tor All for Patients Who for Patients Who 
Patients Recovered Died 
er 31.6 [33.6] 32.8 [34.6] 6.8 [10.5] 
17.5 (17.2) 17.8 [18.2] 6.7 [7.3] 
16.8 (15.7} 17.6 [16.4] 10.1 [11.6] 


VIII 


Tween Apmisston anv Deatn, sy Disease, 1924 
Scarlet Fever Diphtheria Measles 
% % % % 
6.6 [2.3] 8.9 [5.1] 3.0 [2.8] 
13.2 [13.6] 35.8 [19.9] 9.0 [5.5] 
26.7 [23.8] 49.2 [36.9] 12.0 [20.1] 
33.3 [35.0] 63.7 [50.5] 21.0 [18.3] 
66.7 [65.0] 36.3 [49.5] 79.0 [81.7] 
33.3 [35.0] 63.7 [50.3] 21.0 [18.3] 
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TABLE IX 
Percentace oF Att Deatus as Conrrisutory Causes One on More Comptricatios 
Seconpary Inrections, 1924 * 
Complication Scarlet Fever Diphtheria 
Per cent Per cent | 
Sepsis 1.3 (54.7) 17.7 [21.1] 2.7 
Broncho-pneumonia and pneumonia 31.3 [24.2] 34.2 [58.2] 7% 
Myocarditis 5.9 
Nephritis 6.2 
Mastoiditis 6.2 
Measles 12.6 4.6 
Meningitis 
Uncomplicated 6.2 33.6 2 
Others (pertussis, tuberculosis, neuritis, otitis media, 
6.2 4.0 15 
* These figures are based on the figures compiled from death certificates 
Figures in brackets are for years 1919-23. 
percentage of the deaths in 1924 than in’ ing infections which we know 


previous years, possibly indicating the 
result of a more careful separation of 
patients shown to have streptococcus in- 
fection of noses and throats, apart from 
so-called “clean” cases suffering from 
the same primary disease. 


SUMMARY 

Reductions in case mortality, in com- 
plications, in duration of stay, and in 
specific death rates from those complicat- 


CENSUS BUREAU INVITES COMMENT ON VITAL 


distribution of streptococcus from 


" 


Ww 


to patient, can be and have been reduc 
by a closer supervision of ward 
and medical treatment. 


ductions would 


fc 


sllow 


Much greater 


a_ better 


IT 


at 


WALLET 


Te 


under- 


standing on the part of private physicians 


and institutions that early diagnosis 
prompt admission to a hospital for « 


tagious disease give the patient the 
chance for recovery. 
REFERENCE 


1. A. J. P. ., Fe 


REPORTS 


The Advisory Committee of the Bureau of 
the Census wishes to ascertain what is the best 
practice in publishing death rates or birth 
rates based on a small population or a smal! 
Published 
reports from various countries show no uni- 
form practice regarding such rates. 

One report shows rates based on a single 
death, even where the population is less than 
1,000. 

One omits rates “because the population is 
so small (21,364 in 1921).” 

One omits rates where the population is less 
than 100. 

One shows rates in italics where deaths num- 


number of deaths or of births. 


ber 4 or less 

One shows ratios of births to deaths only 
where the deaths number at least 100. 

In view of these facts the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Bureau of the Census invites 
replies to the following questions 


a. What is the lower limit of population 


1925 (Supplement 


enumerated or estimated, if any, for 
is desirable to compute and publish 


rate or a birth rat 


b. What is the 


e? 


lower 


limit of the 


STATISTICS 


wh 


d 


num 
ull 


of recorded deaths or births, if any, for which 
it is desirable to compute and publish a 
rate or a birth rate? 

c. Is it good practice to distinguish betwe 
rates based on an insufficient population or 
insufficient number of births and deaths 


those for which both bases are 


sufficient 


some such device as printing the former 


italics ? 


Answers to the preceding questions, 


any of them, should be sent to the Dire 
of the Census at Washington for transmiss 


to the Committee. 


Joint ApvisorY 


CoM MITTEE 


OF 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIA 
AND THE AMERICAN EconoMi 


CIATION 
CENSUS. 


ro 


THE 


DIRECTOR 


\ 


th 


it 
a 


SURVEY OF THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATION 


ALEC N. THOMSON, M.D. 
Committee on Public Health, Medical Society of the County of Kings, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


; RATHER interesting, on a birth- 
asis, to look back over the field 
iealth examination campaign and 
nvince one’s self that something 

accomplished and that a new 

s been put across. 

from the past twelve months, 
seem that much has been accom- 
but upon careful consideration, 
lizes that there is nothing new, 
irly in the health examination 

\s far back as 1870 the idea was 
up in France, and the subject 
tually presented to the American 
| Association in a _ paper by 
uld, in 1900. These individual 

failed to take root at the time, 
and in the last few years seeds 
idea have been planted again 
the efforts of enthusiastic mem- 
the medical and public health pro- 
ns and through the activities of the 
nal Health Council, various medical 
s, and insurance companies. The 
rican Public Health Association, in 
leavor to ascertain how the idea had 
leveloping during the past twelve 
s, sent the following inquiry to 138 
state health departments, public 
ganizations and county and state 
il societies. All state societies and 
health departments were included. 


he July issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
Lic HEALTH we will present a résumé 
progress which has been made in the 
tor periodic health examinations. 
in help us to make this résumé complete 
vill be good enough to send us copy of 
ealth examination form that you may 
cially or unofficially prepared, together 
literature or other material that you 

ve bearing on the campaign. 
1 have adopted a form which is differ- 


ent from the form recommended by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association we should be inter- 
ested to learn what local situations or other 
considerations led you to modify this form. 

Your assistance in supplying us with this 
material will be greatly appreciated and we 
hope that our studies of the development of 
the campaign in various parts of the country 
will be helpful to you. 


Of the 
the inquiry 
the first of June. 
that they were not using any special forms 
because of lack of interest, funds, or 
cooperation; several stated that the in- 
terest in periodic examination of appar- 
ently healthy individuals is growing and 
that the examination form will shortly be 
adopted and other actvities undertaken to 
promote the procedure. Of the 37 re- 
plies stating that record forms have been 


138 organizations to whom 
ras sent, 65 replied up to 
Twenty-five indicated 


approved or provided, 16 are using the 


American Medical Association record 
form and two are using a modification of 
it. The remaining 19 are using a record 
form devised locally, either because their 
form was used prior to the development 
of the American Medical Association form 
in 1923 or because of the local feeling that 
a special form met the individual problems 
of the community or organization more 
efficiently. About 100,000 forms have 
been printed and distributed by the 
American Medical Association, with 6,000 
copies of the report of the special com- 
mittee of which Dr. Haven Emerson was 
the chairman. The original blank has 
been modified slightly by the 
Committee on Health Examinations of 
the American Medical Association, 
recently reprinted. The report has been 
rewritten by a special committee and its 


present 


and 
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new form is somewhat in the nature of 
a manual upon the subject of periodic 
medical examination of the apparently 
healthy person. This manual is now on 
the press and will be ready for distribu- 
tion within the next month or so. 

Among the various special activities 
which will be of interest to any health 
officer or physician anxious to advance 
the cause of periodic health examinations, 
the work conducted jointly between the 
Maine Public Health Association and the 
Medical Society of the State of Maine 
will be of interest because of its being 
practically the first definite activity of 
this kind in recent years. The program 
includes efforts on the part of both the 
State Health Department and the Medical 
Society to further the interests of the 
health examination movement through 
written publicity in the health bulletins 
and medical society journals and through 
lectures to doctors and the laity. 

The activity of the Medical Society of 
the County of Kings has been alluded 
to in the July, 1924, JourNAL and is 
further commented upon in this issue. 

The Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania at its annual meeting in 
1924 conducted a demonstration examina- 
tion of a number of physicians in attend- 
ance, adopted a special blank very much 
like the A. M. A. blank, and in many 
other ways has given impetus to the 
campaign. 

Other states have codperated through 
endorsement of the A. M. A. blank or 
participation with the state health agen- 
cies. 

Massachusetts produced a very simple 
examining blank and a short statement 
which was distributed to every physician 
in the state. Dr. Eugene R. Kelley, Com- 
missioner of Health, in commenting on 
the subject, writes : 

Some three years ago when the nation-wide 
campaign for health examinations was insti- 
tuted, a local committee was appointed to con- 
sider this matter. Since the ultimate success 
of this work depends upon the codperation of 
the practicing physicians, it seemed advisable 
to handle this matter through the State Medi- 


cal Association. Accordingly, a committee 
was appointed of which Dr. Roger | was 
chairman. This committee reported last yea; 
and its report was published a few months 
ago-in the Boston Medical & Surgical J ourng) 


They proposed a form for these exam 
which is published by this Journar a 
for one cent apiece. 

The state of South Carolina held ay 
examination party at its state society meet 
ing in April, 1925. 

The life insurance companies have quite 
generally taken up the idea and now offer 
to their policy holders periodic examina- 
tions, some of them under a very com 
plete method of procedure through the 
Life Extension Institute service, while 
others conduct their own examinations 
through the company examiners, or ad 
cate the examination by the family 
physician and offer other services through 
the company’s facilities. 

Locally, numerous special activities 
being conducted, such as of the B! 
Street Health Unit in Boston, the | 
Examination Service at Cornell P 
Clinic, New York, East Harlem |! 
Center, New York, and similar agencies 

The Medical Society of the County 
New York determined, as the result 
the activities of Kings County, that it was 
not essential to arouse the interest and 
obtain the participation of the physicians 
by the actual examination of members 
the medical profession. They did, how 
ever, add to the experience of Kings 
County Medical Society two very valu 
able features. They provided the mem- 
bers of the New York County Societ 
with a schedule of procedure for the 
physician to follow and also recom- 
mended a form of letter which the phys: 
cian could give to his client in lieu of the 
customary prescription which the pu 
has for ages expected to receive fron 
medical adviser. 

New York went one step furthe: 
its general campaign, and presente: 
the Academy of Medicine of New \ 
City a series of lectures in the form 
a symposium on “ The Pre-clinical Sig: 
of Disease, with Special Reference t: 
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MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
Periodic Health Examination 


GUIDE CARD FOR HEALTH EXAMINATION 


MAKE SPECIAL 


I leading ‘of: 
CUPATION: 


Nature of industry? 
AMILY 
rORY 


Hereditary factors? 


INQUIRY ABOUT: 
“Character of werk performed? 
(Steel 


(Manager or Steno. for example.) 


Foundry, Lead Works or Mercantile.) 


Relationship of affected persons? 


Vascular or Cardio-Renal Disease Tendency 


Note causes of death which might have a bearing on applicant's condition. 


VIOUS Infectious Diseases: 


STORY: 
Vaccination: 
Immunizations: 


Other Diseases: 


Menstrual: 
Obstetrical: 


Food: 


Sleep: 


Alcohol: 


Scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, etc. ? 


Syphilis, gonorrhea, tuberculosis. 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever 

fre 


Rheumatism, tonsilitis, pleurisy, hemoptysis, 


quent colds, migraine, nervous breakdowns 
Irregularity, abnormal flow, backache, etc 


stillbirths, number of 


abor 


Miscarriages, 
character of 


pregnancies, 


Home cooking, restaurants, or 
Hurried meals Moderate or 
: of meats, eggs, pastry, 


condiments or seasoning, 


Regular hours 
lunch counter 
hearty eater? 
sweets, delicatessen, 
fried or roasted foods? 


-XCess 


Proportions: Carbohydrates, protein and fats, suited 
to applicant? 
Sufficient number 


(noise, especially 
Ventilated bedroom 


hours factors 
night 


Feel rested 


ot 
if 


Disturbing 
worker)? 
on rising 


Specify average number of glasses of various types 
of liquor taken per day? 


Hazardous substances: 


Sanitary Conditions: 


Mental or Physical 
Strain: 


Respiratory System 
(Cardio-Vascular) : 
Nervous and Mental: 


PRESENT 
NDITION: 


Gastro-Intestinal: 
PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION: 


Nutrition: 
Eyes: 


Throat: 


Teeth: 


Genitalia: 
Orthopedic Defects: 


Glandular Disturbance: 


Reflexes: 
Gynecological: 


ABORATORY 
TESTS: 


with which 
come in 


vapors, fumes or dust 
regularly occasionally 


dust ? 


Poisonous gases, 
applicant may 
contact? Character of 


or 


Defects of ventilation, lighting, heating, moisture, 


or posture 
ten 
noted 


mental 
vecially 


Factors causing monotony extreme 
sion or physical strain should be es, 
in so far as they may cause fatigue 


Overtime ditto 


or 


Cough, shortness of breath, (pleuritic or pre 


cordial, etc.) 
Signs of maladjustment, nervous breakdown, 
choses, or organic nervous disease 


pain 


psy 


Nausea, vomiting, pain (time of occurrence), loca 
tion and character, etc 


Undernourished or overweight? 

Note exophthalmos; infections of conjunctivz; other 
pathologic states; examine eye-grounds when 
necessary. 


Note conditions 
when indicated 


of tonsils and pharynx Larynx 


Note caries, pyorrhea or other condition requiring 


dental care 
Genito-urinary disease 


Note spinal curvature, flatfoot or postural defect or 


skeletal pathology. 
localities, 
thyroid, 


spec ial 


ot 


glands in 
any abnormality 
glands 


Presence of enlarged 
or general. Also, 
thymus or pituitary 

Pupillary reflexes, knee jerks, etc 

Infections, lacerations, displacements, et 


exam 
exam 
eve., 


also other laboratory 
(X-ray 


gastric 


and 
indicated. 
feces, 


Wassermann test 
inations when 
inations, sputum, 
etc.). 


blood 
contents, 


WEI 


GHT AND HEIGHT CHART ON OTHER SIDE 


| 
| 
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| 
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Management of the Health Examination.” 
The symposium included discussion on: 
the gastro-intestinal tract; orthopedics; 
the heart and circulation; infections—in- 
fectious diseases and immunization; the 
system ; genito- 
urinary system; skin and syphilis; the 
respiratory system; eye, ear, nose and 
throat; pre-surgical conditions including 
cancer; endocrinology; allergy and pre- 
asthmatic conditions ; metabolic diseases— 
diabetes, rheumatism and gout; occupa- 
tional hazards—fatigue, work and rest; 
pediatrics; prescription and management 
of exercise; prescription and management 
of diet; and a summary. A reproduction 
of the schedule of procedure provided 
appears on page 597, 


nervous gynecology ; 


LETTER RECOMMENDED TO BE 
SENT TO PATIENTS 


FORM OF 


Dr Tel. No 
Address Hours 
City 

My Dear M 


summary of your condition as 
to which you submitted on 


19 


The following is a 
shown by the examination 


receive careful 


The following recommendations should 


attention 


Very truly yours, 


M.D. 
Sample of Suggested Report to Patient. Periodic 
Health Examination 
Mepicat Society oF tHe County or New Yorx 


In Toledo the Public Health Associa- 
tion of the city sent a questionnaire to the 
medical profession and submitted to them 
two statements for correction and deter- 
mination, one of which should finally be 
of benefit to the community. The 1924 


annual report of the association states that 
doctors as yet are primarily interested in 
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restoring the sick to health. “D 
this apparent tendency, whole-hearted jp- 
terest was exhibited by our physicians 
when their counsel was asked concerning 
the proposed publication of a leaflet n 
the periodic health examination.” From 
a circular letter sent to Toledo physicians 
inviting them to criticize the manuscript. 
83 replies were received. 

Illinois has a state-wide organization 
in the field of health examination which 
functions locally. 

The State of New Jersey has been givy- 
ing considerable thought to the subject 
and‘ its Essex County Medical Society 
has organized a definite campaign. 

The Academy of Medicine of Yonkers, 
New York, held a meeting at which 
health examination was demonstrated 
emphasizing the prime importance of 
systematic procedure. A health examina- 
tion committee was organized as a 
activity between the local Academy 
Medicine and the local tuberculosis 
committee. 

Generally, it may be said that the above 
are mere isolated instances of what has 


been going on during the past year 
throughout the United States. Without 


question, many activities are unknown to 
the reviewer, and much more has been 
done than is here indicated. 

Although many to whom the inquir) 
was sent acknowledged that they were not 
actively engaged at present in health ex- 
amination, the forecast for periodic health 
examinations seems to be promising, for 
the replies received state that the interest 
is growing and activities about to begu 
A real evaluation, therefore, cannot 
made for some time to come. 


(HE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AND 
PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


JOHN M. DODSON, M.D. 
Secretary, Bureau of Health and Public Instruction of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Ill. 


( 


i—E MEETING of the American 

Association, held in St. 
the following resolution 
to the House of Delegates 
on Health and Public 


lical 
1922, 


Council 


he need and value of periodic 


ncreasingly appreciated by the pub- 
recommended by the Council on 
Public Instruction, that the House 
authorize the Council to prepare 
ns for such examinations and to 
The Journal of the American 
ciation; that the 
ties be encouraged to make public 
that their members are prepared 
conduct examinations, it 
rstood that the indigent only shall 
| free of charge and that all others 
for such examinations. 


and county 


such 
to pay 


resolution was endorsed by the 
ce Committee on Hygiene and 


Health of the House of Delegates 


motion, adopted by the House. 
ven Emerson, of New York, was 
by the Council as chairman of 


uittee to prepare such a blank. 


Conference of the Secretaries 
Medical Societies held in 
n November, 1922, Dr. Victor 
chairman of the Council, re- 
Secre- 


State 


that a committee of the 
nterence be appointed to assist 
eparation of a report. This was 
Che report of the Council on 

Public Instruction and of this 
mmiuttee of the Conference was 
by Dr. Emerson and presented 


to the House of Delegates at its meeting 
in San Francisco as part of the report of 
the Council. It had been meanwhile pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for May 12, 1923, 
and in the Bulletin of the association for 
May. The report of the Council was ap- 
proved and it was also voted that the 
Reference Committee Hygiene and 
Public Health recommend the passage of 
the resolution that the Council on Health 
Public Instruction be directed to 


on 


and 


initiate and carry out an intensive cam- 
paign of education of physicians in the 
necessity and method of conducting thor- 


ough and accurate medical examinations 
of apparently healthy persons, through 
the agency of state and county medical 
societies, hospitals and medical schools. 
Pursuant to this action of the House 
of Delegates, a large edition of the forms 
for recording the findings of physical 
examinations of the healthy and also an 
edition of copies of the report, to serve 
as a brief manual of suggestions about 
the conduct of such examinations, were 
printed. Letters 
leading university medical schools calling 
their attention to this movement and urg- 
ing that the necessary steps be taken to 
instruct their students as to the impor- 
tance and growing demand for this serv- 
ice and in the methods of conducting such 
At the same time, letters 
number of 
hospitals, not with 
schools, calling the attention of the mem- 
the staffs to the 


service wl could render to 


were addressed to the 


examinations. 


were sent to a large selected 


connected medical 
great 
the 


medical 
they 


bers of 
uch 
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physicians in the districts where they are 
located by offering brief courses of in- 
struction in examinations of the healthy. 
The 
appointing. 

It is evident from this inquiry, and 
from subsequent received, 
that the medical schools are giving little 
attention to this matter and that very few 
hospitals are manifesting any interest in 
the movement. 

Requests for copies of the blank and 


respons¢ to these letters was dis- 


information 


for the report of the committee began to 
reach the Bureau (formerly Council) of 
Health and Public Instruction very soon 
after the meeting in San Francisco and 
have steadily increased in number. At 
the present time (June, 1925), over 
90,000 copies of the blank form and over 
17,000 copies of the report have been 
distributed. 

On the basis of some of the comments 
and criticisms received, it was decided to 
make a few changes in the original form 
and the trustees authorized the executive 
secretary of the Bureau to appoint a com- 
mittee for this purpose. A committee 
was appointed comprising four physicians 
in Chicago and three in Brooklyn and 
New York. It is noteworthy that so few 
criticisms have been received and that the 
blank seems, on the whole, satisfactory 
to the have used it. 
There are, naturally, at the one extreme 
some physicians who feel that the blank 
is altogether too long and that a simple 
form containing little more than the name 
and address of the health client is suffi- 
few 


physicians who 


cient; at the other extreme are the 
who feel that the blank is not adequate 
and who would prefer a form covering 
several pages. 

The subject was further discussed at 
the Conference of the 
State Medical Societies in Chicago in 
November, 1923, and was made a special 


Secretaries of 


topic for discussion at the Conference on 
Medical Education, Public Health, etc , 
in March, 1924. At the meeting of the 


\ssociation held in Chicago in June, 1924, 
the Reference Committee on Hygiene and 
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Public Health presented the follow; 
resolution: 


Wuereas, Periodic medical examina 
all the people from birth to death are 
importance in the promotion of healt 
fore be it 

Resolved, That state and county me 
cieties be urged to endorse as a part 
health program of organized medi 
making of these examinations: 

That the members of the respective 
be requested to make such examinatio: 
homes or in their offices, free to any 
who, by reason of economic conditi 
quire such favorable consideration, a: 

That in the performance of the w 
same sympathetic confidential relatio: 
tained between physician and patient 


as has ever characterized the efforts 


physicians 


The following resolution was 
from the same committee and ref: 
the Board of Trustees: 


Wuereas, The American Medical 
tion is in sympathy with, and has offx 
proved, periodic medical examinatio: 
parently healthy persons; and 

WHEREAS, Physicians generally req 
concrete formule and suggestions 
health 


accomplished ; and 


such examinations can be eff 
Wuereas, Such assistance can be 

vided by a properly prepared manua! 

from existing experience in this field 


cal practice; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Deles 
rect the Board of Trustees to imm 
cause such a manual to be published a: 
available to all physicians. 

Pursuant to this action, steps 
taken to have such a manual { 
under the supervision and with t 
operation of the same committee 
revised the blank. “ The Manual o! 
gestions for the Conduct of P 
Examinations of Apparently Hea 
Persons” was prepared and is n 
press. 

Numerous articles on this subject 
Journal and the Bu 


appeared in the 


Pertopic HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


ation, and in state and other 
nals. The Bureau of Health 
Instruction has 
eventy articles on the subject. 
presented by 
resentatives of the American 
\ssociation at many meetings of 
local medical societies by means 
and an 
nstration. On these occasions 

al action of the House of 
ittention has been called in the 
hatic way to the importance of 
practitioner, the family doc- 
ssential factor in these exam- 

is the expressed conviction 
ciation that not only is he the 
nust make the vast majority of 
minations, but he must also 
reful summary of his findings 
he necessary advice to the per- 
mined. To separate these fea- 
the procedure by having the 
xamination made by one physi- 
hen the report of his findings 
and the advice to the client 
another, who has never seen 


now on file 


iect has been 


sses, discussions occa- 


ual examined, is not the logical, 
e long run, the most effective 
cedure. Moreover, it increases 
the service to such an amount 
it prohibitive to the vast ma- 
The physician who is 
etent to analyze the results of 
nation and give wise and help- 
health client, is not 

make an accurate, thorough 
rehensive physical and mental 


il 


persons. 


to his 


ite the general practitioners of 
n, as well as the medical students 
preparing themselves to become 


loctors of succeeding genera- 
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tions, so that they may render this impor- 
tant service in preventive medicine ade 
quately and completely, is the first great 
purpose of this movement. 

The education of physicians on the one 
hand, and of the public on the other, is a 
task which must be accomplished by the 
physician himself, primarily and most 
effectively as the family health adviser of 
his clientele, but supplemented by the 
conjoint activity of physicians in local 
and with the 
assistance of the lay, or semi-lay, organi- 
zations devoted to the advancement of 
health. These ends are being sought by 
various methods in various localities. 

The experience gained in the various 
movements to popularize periodic health 
examinations and to prepare the members 
of the medical profession to render ade- 
quate and satisfactory their 
performance is now sufficient to furnish 
material for an interchange of informa- 
tion and opinion. 

At the meeting of the association held 
in Atlantic City, May 25-29, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: 


state medical societies and 


service in 


That, owing to the nation-wide 


need and interest in periodic health examina- 


Res rived, 


this matter be referred to the Executive 
fureau of Health and Public 


tions, 
Secretary of the 
Instruction with power to call a conference at 
such time and place as seems best to correlate 
done and devise a nation- 


the work already 


wide plan for adoption. 


It is planned to call such a conference 
in the coming autumn. From the experi- 
f the several state and county medi 
been active in 
possible to 


ence 
cal societies which have 
this movement it should be 
gather information as to the best methods 
ve of great value 


of procedure which will | 
further development. 


| | 
| 

| 

| 
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HEALTH EXAMINATIONS PAST AND PRESENT 
AND THEIR PROMOTION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


ELLIOTT B. EDIE, M.D. 


Vember of the Committee on Public Relations of the Pennsylvania State M edical 
Society, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


fe PROPOSAL that healthy peo- 
ple be examined at regular intervals 
for the purpose of preventing disease is 
notable for the logic of its theory and 
the slowness of its adoption. It is evident 
that the appeal to reason is not sufficient 
to bring about the practical application of 
this public health measure, and that only 
by organized effort can success be at- 
tained. For many years health examina- 
tions were occasionally proposed by voices 
in the wilderness, and only in very recent 
times has there been an organized move- 
. ment tor their promotion. It is my in- 
tention to mention some of the early 
proposals, to outline the work being done 
in Pennsylvania, and to discuss some of 
the difficulties which must be overcome if 
health examinations are to be efficiently 
made in sufficient numbers to become a 
real factor in promoting public welfare. 
HISTORY 
: Che following record of the early voices 
in the wilderness of medical literature is 
: probably incomplete and no doubt others 
are to be found somewhere in that wilder- 
ness. It is worth noting that a number 


oft writers admit having become interested 
in the subject by the importunities of a 
layman to have periodic physical examina- 
[he lay mind has always been 
more appreciative of the logic of periodic 


tions 


physical appraisals than has the medical, 
but only the exceptionally prudent indi- 
vidual has sought examination for 

himselt. 
It is said that a Dr. Dobell in England 
for life 


suggested periodic 


examinations 


insurance policy holders about 1870 
the first writer who covered the 

in a systematic and comprehensive wa 
was Dr. George M. Gould, an oculist 
Philadelphia, whose address to the Ame: 
can Medical Association in 1900 

the whole argument for periodi 
examinations. 

The recommendation of Dr. Bur: 
Foster that policy holders be giver 
examination every five 
mitted to the Association of Life 
ance Medical Directors in 1909, and w 
adopted by the Provident Life Insu 
Company, Dr. E. L. Fiske, Me 
Director, in the same year. In 1911 hi 
insurance companies were again urg 
to extend this service to their pol 
holders by Mr. J. H. Messenger, act 
of the Travelers Insurance Com; 
Examination of employes of the New 
York City Health Department was | 
in 1914 at the instigation of the | 
missioner, Dr. Goldwater. The late 1D: 
H. M. Biggs, New York State Comn 
sioner of Health, was an early acy 
of health examinations. Some earl) 
lications on the subject were th 
Taylor and Slade in 1915 and Cror 
1916. Special mention must be mad 
Dr. Haven Emerson, who may be tern 
the father of the modern movement 
blank forms which he prepared have 
adopted with minor modifications 
nearly all workers, and his pamphlet 
technique has been widely circulated 
the American Medical Association. 

The Life Extension Institute 
launched in 1914 for the purpose 


years Was 
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rganized service in the field 
physical examinations. It has 
250,000 examinations, many 
were for the insurance com- 
has thus familiarized a large 
he general public with the 

a most practical way. Its 
ice has been providing several 
eneral practitioners of medi- 

pportunity to perfect them- 

technique of making these 


rst articles on the applica- 
examinations to industry 


Clark in 1913, Mock and 
in 1914, and Cutler in 
xtension of this work has 


\ recent publication of the 
ustrial Conference Board 
255 establishments, of 446 
applicants for employment 
vsical examination, and in 


+ 


1e employes are periodi- 


mined. The report says, 


examinations, therefore, are 
and protection, both to all 
to the industrial establish- 
whole. bjections to periodic 
ns by employes and applicants 
practically mil.” 
\rmy and Navy of the United 
w require the annual examina- 
ll officers, with the view of de- 
physical defects as might 
pacitate from active service or 
\bout 12,000 officers are 
each year in the Army and 
Navy. There will be much 
derived 


scientific value 
examinations because of the 
pportunity for long continued 
f individuals. 
requisite for the realization 
nefits expected from health ex 
ns 1s that they be instituted in 
and repeated annually. Baby 
w established in many communi- 
vide for the frequent survey of 
age. The 
periodic 
children, 


under two years of 
receiving a 


that of school 


e-group 


ver is 
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who are rather inspected than examined. 
The opportunities in institutions of higher 


learning for the promotion of public 
health measures, especially health exam- 
inations, has been pointed out. Some 


medical schools require annual examina- 
tion of all students; it would be inexcusa- 
ble for any medical school to neglect such 
an important phase of medical education. 
In some hospitals all nurses and employes 
are examined at regular intervals. 

The American Medical Association offi- 
cially endorsed the movement in 1922 
same effect 
at each subsequent Through 
the Bureau of Health and Public Instruc- 
in interesting 


and has gone on record to the 
meeting. 


tion it has been active in 


organized medicine as represented by 


state medical societies, universities and 
hospitals, and has prepared material 
for publication in the Journal and 
Hygeia. Articles from the latter are 
widely reprinted in lay journals. Many 
of the state societies have been active 


in interesting their members and the pub- 
lic, among the most prominent being the 
societies of the New York, 
Maine, Illinois and Pennsylvania. Note- 
worthy success has been achieved by the 
Kings County Society of Brooklyn, which 
has carried out a well planned campaign 
of education among its members. 

Much of the increased interest in this 
movement during the past two vears must 
be credited to the National Health Coun- 
1923 began a nation-wide 
promotion of health 


states of 


cil, which in 
campaign for the 
examinations, with the slogan, “ Have a 
Health Examination on Your Birthday.” 
The cooperation of organized medicine 
was secured, as well as that of the United 
States Public Health and some 
state health departments. Many methods 
of securing publicity were used and the 
impetus. 


Service 


movement received a decided 
The 
ten million examinations during the 
following July 4, 1923. Such optimism 
indicates a failure to properly 
the difficulties which must be overcome 
in bringing the work to success. 


Council announced its goal to be 


year 


appraise 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CAMPAIGN 


Organized efforts to promote health 
examinations in Pennsylvania date from 
1923 when officers of the National Health 
Council held a conference in Harrisburg 
with representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Health and with the Chairman 
and Secretary (Dr. Edward Martin and 
Dr. F. L. Van Sickle), of the Committee 
on Public Relations of the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Following this meeting steps were taken 
by both organizations to engage in an 
active campaign of education throughout 
the state. 

The Department of Health has carried 
the message of periodic examinations to 
the public through the efforts of its state- 
wide personnel and by means of its publi- 
cations. In the “ Listening Post,” a series 
of well-prepared articles has spread the 
gospel of 70+, which refers to the pos- 
usefulness after the 
seventy. The article in the May issue is 
better calculated to “sell” health exam- 
inations than anything else | have read. 
Dr. W. C. Miller, who has charge of the 
work, has tried without success to per- 
suade various make 
periodic examination a prerequisite for 
membership. They all “officially ap- 
prove” health examinations but pass up 
the practical aspect, which is in accord 
with the statement made in the first 
sentence of this article. 

The function of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations is the mobilization of the 
resources of organized medicine in sup- 
port of public health work. Some of the 
movements which it assisted, in 
addition to the one under discussion, are 
diphtheria prevention, goitre prophylaxis, 
and the reduction of infant mortality. Its 
activities have been directed primarily 
“through medical channels ” to the county 
medical society, but it has also endeavored 
to reach the general public by an appeal 
to the state headquarters of several large 
industries, churches, 


sibility of age of 


organizations to 


has 


groups, such as 


men’s clubs and boards of education. Most 
of this work has been done by the chair- 
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man of the committee. An illustrative 
case is that of the Board of Educatio; 
of Philadelphia, which has made all 
its nine thousand employes subject to 
periodic examinations. 

The general plan of procedure in inte; 
esting the medical profession has been ; 
secure the cooperation of the county s 
cieties, to publish articles in the month! 
journal of the state society, the tla 
tic Medical Journal, and to provid 
demonstration of health examinations 
the annual state meeting. Individual 
members of the committee have been ab) 
to advance the cause in the counties 
joining their homes. 

The most important step in orga: 
the work in the county societies 
secure active representatives in 
county. In the diphtheria 
areas made up of several counties w 
assigned to district chairmen, but as 
activities were taken up it was decid 
urge each county society to app 
standing committee on public relati 
Securing a chairman interested in pu 
health who can and will work is cru 
County society secretaries, who cat 
most of the administrative work i 
organizations, hold a conference 
the annual state meeting. The comn 
took advantage of this occasion last Oct 
ber to meet with the secretaries and 
them to secure the best available men 
chairmen. A member of the committ 
has been invited by the secretaries 
address their next conference on 
Responsibility of the County Societ 
Promote Health Examinations.” 

The state committee deals directl) 
the county committees, outlining 
campaign proposed and suggesting 
ods of procedure. It is proposed 
a conference of the chairmen be held 


compal 


ing the state society meeting, and dist 
meetings will probably be held lat 


Discussion of methods and interch 
of experiences will make these meet 
of much value. In most counties the | 
lic relations committees must take cha 
of all public health work, although 


W 


is time is on the health 
movement. In some of the 
ties special health examination 
have been appointed. The 
a committee has done original 
field of technique and has 


uublished blank forms which, 


rmidable in bulk at first view, 
itional sheets, arranged by 
stems of the body, for the 
leads obtained in the general 
physical examination. 
ns of the state journal have 
to familiarize "physicians 
aspects of health examina- 
accustom them to think in 
eventive medicine. Editorials 
published urging physicians to 
to make examinations effi- 
nting out the benefits which 
ected, and warning against 
ses by the exaggeration of 
| defects. Articles have 
in many of the bulletins of 
Cl¢ ties, 
mmittee arranged for the 
f members at the annual 
ng held in Reading last Octo- 
eans of converting doctors to 
personal preventive medicine 
al demonstration. It was 
that this would be done annu- 
vsicians were urged to “ Have 
Health Examination at the 


ting.” The state journal car- 


veral issues an invitation to 
request examination, to 
sixty-five responded. An 
staff, which included some of 
mminent internists of Penn- 
as selected and to each member 
| four applicants. Each 
rted his impressions and 
the chairman of the public 
mmuttee who compiled a gen 
published in the Atlantic 
irnal in January of this year. 
» detailed statistics were pre 


was the consensus of opinion 


ans do not take proper care 


alth; that defects of teeth and 
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gums, flat feet and hypertension were the 
most frequent findings; and that physi- 
cians are as much in need of periodic 
physical examinations as are their pa- 
tients. It is hoped that a larger number 
will request examination at future meet- 
ings and that each of those examined will 
endeavor to have his local society take 
up this work seriously and practically. 

In addition to interesting their own 
members in the subject, the county 
societies can be of great service by edu- 
cating the public. Some have done much 
in this line, others nothing. The wide 
publicity of the radio has been secured 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. In some 
counties talks have been made to luncheon 
clubs, women’s clubs, parent-teachers 
associations and other organizations. 

Of much greater value is the educa- 
tional work which the individual practi- 
tioner can do among his own patients. 
The adherence of the physician to this 
cause has a twofold value: it leads him 
to perfect himself in the technique of 
examination, and it activates the agent 
most capable of converting the public. 
The claim which most often leads patients 
to resort to cultists, is that physicians do 
not make adequate examinations. The 
practitioner who induces his clientele to 
have annual physical examinations is do- 
ing valuable work in preventive medicine, 
and in addition is attaching his patients 
to him by the firmest possible bond, that 
enlightened self-interest. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE CONSIDERED 


The wide-spread introduction of health 
examinations presents difficulties which 
require study. Much education and pres 
sure will be required to overcome th 
inertia of the mass of the population. An 
estimate of this inertia may be made from 
the response of Metropolitan policy hold 
ers to the offer of free periodic examina- 
tions. These were first made available 
in 1914, and by 1921 there had been 
62,478 actually examined, which was 2! 
per cent of those who received the offer. 

It is a big task to awaken enthusiasm 


4 
_ 
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for health examinations in general prac- 
titioners. The work of the physician has 
always been the relief or cure of disease, 
and his entrance into the field of individ- 
ualized medicine in a 


mati 


preventive syste- 


involves a great change of 
Nor are the difficulties 
Chere are questions of time 


mental attitude 
all mental. 


and technique to be considered. It has 
been found that an adequate history and 
physical examination requires about one 
In this coun 


hour, particularly in adults 


try, each general practitioner serves about 


800 people. If the entire population is 
to be examined each practitioner must, 
therefore, devote about two and one-halt 
hours a iv to the task. hen, too, the 
general practitioner is subject at all times 
to emergency calls, and it 1s hard to adjust 
his work to permit his making hour-long 
examinations by appointment. The num 
ber of medical emergencies may be ex- 
pected to decrease with the extension ot 
health examinations, but the time factor 
is a tormidable obstacl 

\nother problem facing the profession 
is that of training its members in acquir- 
ing the necessary technique. This in- 


volves preparing the general practitioner 


to make examinations of some areas which 


have usually been lett to specialists. 
Probably the most important part of the 
physical examination is the search tot 
focal infection and it is necessary that 
the examiner be able to assess correctly 


teeth, tonsils and sinuses 


Che tactors 


the condition 


in particular essential to 


making health examinations widely ac 


cepted and successtul have been summed 
up by Dr. Edward Martin as follows 

1. The adoption of a simple but compre 
hensive f exXaminatl 

2. The iss a brochure t mterpreta- 
tir 

The training of physicians to make ade- 

quate examinations and interpretations 

4. The belief « the part of the public in 
the ilue and the determination to realize 
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In view of the time factor above me. 
tioned, the importance of the simplifi 
tion of the examination is apparent 
problem is that of concentrating on "| 
search for 
errors in personal hygiene, overweight 
and focal infection. When 
(lisease 1s present there will be indicat 
tf something wrong brought to 
a simple form of health examination, wit 
the development of a diagnosis by later 

Improvements in the forn ‘| 
examination are now possible to 


disease precursors, suc! 


devel 


study, 


who have had large experience and ha 
studied their findings. The statisti 
method must be employed and a time 

worked 
to the detection of diseas 


conditions in 


serving examination 


out wW 


\ 
will lead 


ducing the great maj 


of instances. 
ESTIMATING PROGRESS 


Che Committee on Public Relat 
unable to summarize the progress 
by the health examination movement 
Pennsylvania since the campaign was 
in the positior 
his men f 
toward an objective without r 
intormation as to the ground gained 
National Health Council 
reports be made by physicians t 

the number ot 
Relatively few 
now making lh 
examinations and it may be predicted 
the those who will 
regular reports of their activity will 
small. There are, however, re! 
indications that the movement is galt 
Its application to certain s 


augurated. It is 


commander sending 


propost 
county societies of 
examinations each month. 
practitioners are 
percentage of 


very 


ground. 
and industrial groups is known, whilt 
increasing receptiveness of the m«e 

profession and the growing enlightenn 
ot the public is apparent to the interes 
observer. The Committee 
magnitude of the task but believes 
the general line of campaign is wel 


realizes 


hand 


4 


T 


+ 
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-LACE OF 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS IN 


THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


ALEC N. THOMSON, M.D. 


nmittee on Public Health 


ESENT agitation for the so- 
health 
lered to have gathered force 
The medical 


examination 


erio0dic 


ttract attention. 
as usual, was accused of lack 


ism, obstructionistic tactics, and 


1 


thoughtful 


crimes of which the con- 
individual or or- 
is accused. One has but to 
story of medicine to find for 


rations past instances of defi- 


is followed up to that time 


‘isitinge Nurse 
te the standing ord 


Social Hygiene 


he physicians of the Borough, 


both in this country and 
answer to it all would seem 
the health 


nducted on the basis of close 


examination, as 


lationship between the ex- 


he examinee, is nothing more 


onscientious practice of 


nest ¢ 
an individual upon an in 
both cooperating to the end 


patient may 


vear ago, in this JoURNAI 


short statement of the 
by 


Society of the County ot 


lyn, N. Y. 


During this 


ngs have happened to medical 


Che relationship of the pr 
he community is instanced 
its cooperative activities 
\ssociation, in 
jointly with the 


le society 
ers and dis- 
pies to every doctor in the 
its joint activity with the 


Association in 


utlining the problem of venereal 


Vedi 


Brooklyn 
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Soctwety of the int f Kings, 


we 


lisease control with the periodic medical 
examination idea being 
Maternity Association, in distrib 
uting a pamphlet on 
medical and non-medical; the meeting of 
the College of Surgeons in New York in 
1924; the “ Brooklyn Open 


which was arranged for 


prepared ; with the 
Cente! 


maternity care 


October, 
House ” 
members of the American Medical Asso 
ciation in May, 1925; and the Chamber 
the activities of 


many 


Commerce, through 
its Public Health Committee, emphasizing 
health examinations as a means of pro 
community; the emphasiz- 


in relation to health exam 


tecting the 


ing Of cancer 


~ 


ining by sending a reprint and_ special 
leaflet jointly with the Department of 
Public Welfare. In various other com 
munity health matters, the health exam 

ition lea has beet used as the 


n which to hang many 


tivities which have a direct bearing upor 
mmunity health through personal hy 
ene 

It is very difficult, an ybably will 
emain so, to measure accurately the 
amount of good accomplished by the 
health examination idea. It will prob 
bly never be possible to ascertain how 
manv individuals receive health examina 
ms per annum. It is, nevertheless, evi 
lent that much is being derived from 
he discussion and consideration of the 
examination technic as well as the pe 
sonal attention of both examiner and 


The Public Health Commit 
Medical Society of the 


harge, as 


examinee. 
tee of the 
‘f Kings having the matter i1 
its three vears of activity in 


County 


a result of 


| 
| 
t health of the ideas and 
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this field, will shortly issue a_ report, 
which will indicate that a health examina- 
tion is nothing concrete or definite; that 
at its best it is an honest physical ex- 
amination made by an average well trained 
conscientious physician and that the psy- 
chological value of a personal physician 
cannot be too highly estimated. 

Because of the limitation of 
medical knowledge with regard to what 
is normal, there is not sufficient data 
available to justify the outlining of any 
standardized procedure in the examina- 
scheduled interpretation of 
findings. It is not possible to do a 
thorough job either in examination or 
health guidance without individualization 
of every examinee. Such individualiza- 
tion must be based upon a thorough con- 
sideration of the history, physical findings, 
occupational conditions and knowledge of 
home environment. Likewise, it would 
seem in the light of present medical 
knowledge that the absolute importance 
of constipation, over- and under-weight, 
exercise and similar apparently simple 
matters are still to be demonstrated. 

As an evidence of the personal latitude 
that must be allowed in health examina- 
tion work, we have the variety of record 
forms, which for the most part contain 
the essentials, but each one of which is 
adapted to the individual needs of a physi- 
cian or a group. The fundamental 
principle upon which everyone is agreed 
is that the emphasis should be placed more 
on the systematic, thorough physical ex- 
amination. A form emphasizes the im 
portance of and is a guide to systematic 
procedure and, as such, is extremely 
valuable. It would appear obvious that 
the return of the patient to the same 
physician who makes the first examination 
would give the patient the best health 
service. The importance of continued 
contact between physician and patient 
seems essential in order that there may 
be a careful observation on the part of 
the physician as to whether the patient 
is following out instructions, thus gaining 
benefit for himself by an opportunity for 


present 


tion or a 
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accumulation of information which ma) 
aid in the solution of some of the pro} 
lems of pre-clinical and preventiy a 

This it does not seem can be with 

the province of the institution or c! 

it must remain in the hands of th: 
practicing physician who knows | 
the personality and individuality 
clients but also the family and 

mental conditions. 

The question brought up at the Amer 
can Medical Association annual 
in Chicago, last year, regarding prrio 
health examinations by lay organizatior 
“Shall the medical profession vend 
products directly to the consumer or sha 
it sell them to a middleman or thi: 
party?” received the reply that the fami 
physician is the proper person to peri 
the health examination. This judgment 
on the part of the delegates was based 
the sincere desire to conserve the inte: 
ests of the medical profession and 
public served by the medical professi 
Reporting on this matter in th 
American Medical Association’s meet 
in Atlantic City, the Judicial Council sa 
in part: 


cine. 


eNers 


meet: 


The Judicial Council desires to ex{ 
again its firm conviction that the be 
scientific medicine cannot be adequat 
livered to the individual through the n 
of a third party, and that the commu: 
of results of physical examination 
general advice with which it should be a 
ated should go directly from the in 
physician to his patients. As was stated 
report of the Judicial Council submitted 
Chicago session, the relation betwe: 
patient and the physician is an individual! 
ter, and anything that disturbs this relatio 
is detrimental to the best interests 
patient. 


As stated in the JouRNAL a year ag 
Kings County went through the following 
steps in the process of demonstrati: 
itself as a professional group the met! 
of procedure in health examining as © 
as the value of the experience of | 
examined to the individual. Actua! 
aminations were made of ninety-on 
Brooklyn's doctors. As a result of 
examinations there was no indivi 
classified as having no defects; 1° 
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minor defects requiring observa- 
ittention; 59 per cent had moder- 
ts requiring hygienic correction 
medical, dental or surgical at- 
18 per cent had moderate de- 
juiring medical services as well 
correction ; 4 per cent had ad- 
physical impairment requiring 
medical or surgical attention 
had serious physical defects 
immediate surgical or medical 
When compared with other 
his is presumably a better show- 
the average, but it is probable 
Life Extension Institute shows 
st serious conditions because they 
nuch fear appeal in getting their 
Likewise, not being interested 
personal contact with the client 
lency is to give the darkest in- 
ion to any symptoms found. 
etailed report was published in 
tember, 1924, issue of Medical 
| contains an interesting discus- 
he various defects and conditions 
\n estimate of the cost to the 
Society of the County of Kings 
Committee on Dispensary De- 
nt of the United Hospital Fund, 
Operated with them in the work 
mining the physicians in Kings 
amounted to $5.42 per examina- 
fter deducting items that are at- 
to the experiment not normally 
tered in examining clients in a 
in’s office. The report then states: 
his special group required less time 
examining physicians in explaining 
ms found and in convincing the 
nees of the needs for treatment. 
ups usually examined the doctors 


prepare individual instruction slips to 
make definite the needs for treatment or 
modifications in habits, to serve as a basis 
for action.” 

In planning the charge each physician 
will make in his own office, he must take 
into account not only his own time but 
such other elements as supplies, nursing 
or technician assistance, together with 
his routine overhead expenses. On the 
other hand, he must bear in mind that the 
vast majority of people are not trained 
to expend money on prevention. They 
prefer to hang on to their dollars and 
“take a chance.” 

In summary the report concludes: 

1. The doctors in Brooklyn are in bet- 
ter general condition than other groups 
of men in the community—although on 
the basis of the sample examined, one 
third of the fellowship might well practice 
“ girth control.” 

2. The significance of such findings as 
hypotension or poor muscle tone needs 
scientific investigation. Also methods of 
sizing up psychological soundness need 
to be developed. 

3. The medical service required in 
making health examinations is of a high 
order in that it requires not only time 
but also discriminating judgment to 
rightly interpret the significance of vari- 
ous minor findings in relation to habits 
of living. 

4. The Brooklyn experience has been 
of value to our committee in supplying 
us with a group of intelligent and friendly 
critics who can help plan next steps in 
developing the practice of pre-clinical 
medicine. 


4 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND THE GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER* 


WILINSKY, M.D. 


Bl A) 
made in the 


ISCOVERIES past 


regarding the 


twenty-five years 
causative factors of many diseases furnish 
a sound background for theories and 
ractices in preventive medicine. While 


p 
most of 
done by organized groups which function 


the work in this field is being 


public health agencies, a 
much has 


as private or 
ereat deal has been said and 
been written about the general practitioner 
being an important and necessary factor 
in the development of this work. Yet 
nothing has really been done to thoroughly 
interest and arouse in him a strong desire 
to participate in the preventive program. 
and evident 
ine is not a myth 
Ltopian 


It is more more 


that preventive medi 


becoming 


ambiguous, indefinite, 
theory; but is rather a feasible plan for 
the diminution of many conditions and 


In addition to the community 


Iscases., 


est in the important and broad ques- 
tions of general hvgiene, housing and sani- 
tation which the general practitioner 
naturally has, there are rtain distinct, 
specific services which exert a fixed in 
fluence upon the control of diseases and 
the promotion hicl 
promotion of health which very 

perly may be carri v him 

PRENATAI INSTRUCTION 
In a review of the cycle f lite we may 
ppropriately begin by speaking of pre 
natal service which points out the hygiene 


{f pregnancy, teaching the expectant 


herself, 
what she 


nduct 


may not do, 


iow she mav c 
what she may or 


mav or may not eat, how much or how 


little she may exercise and what she may 


* Presented to the Greater Boston Medical Society 
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m Street Health Unit, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


We do know 


she is governed by this advice,: het 


or may not wear. 
ing period will have less discomf 

her lying-in period will be safer and 
better results than ma 
expected if no prenatal advice is 


ducive to 
and no recommendations carrie 
We have been taught that this has 
important relationship to the futu: 
spring and has played a material part 
the reduction of infant and maternal! n 
bidity and mortality. Is not this pre 


tive medicine? Has it not been 
to the medical student, and is 
expected to use this knowledg: 


i 
pract ice 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND THE BABY 


When the baby is born, is it n 


ventive medicine to impress the n 
with the value of breast feeding 
see that it is carried out in every 
instance, to point out to the m 

only its advantages, but the things 
influence and benefit t 


mav be of 


tion? If the baby is to be bottl 


r bottle feeding is used as a supplet 
presentable opportunit 


what more 
than s 


there for preventive work 
that very trying period of 

life, emphasizing the relative valu 
milk modification, cleanliness, and st 
thereby gastric 


lization, avoiding 


nutritional disturbances 
Not every physician is expected t 
a skilled pediatrician, but he should aj 
ciate the fundamental principles w! 
influence and govern child health, an 
equipped to impart this information t 
patients. 


} 


RESCHOOL AGE PERIOD 
between the ages of two 
ve vears is regarded as the 
tant in the life of the indi- 
the viewpoint of the mould- 
mental and physical structure. 
me a splendid opportunity is 
the absorption of the correct 
mental hygiene, under which 
tion of faulty habits. While 
practitioner is not expected 
hologist, he can readily ac- 
self with the outstanding prin- 
ng what is regarded as ab- 
the child, that abnormalities 
radicated before they develop 


ised morbid reactions. 
opportunity presents itself to 
postural defects, and again, 
general practitioner is not ex- 


v an orthopedist, he should 
to recognize these defects and 
e parents of the child with the 
ot their correction. 
lid opportunity is offered for 
in correcting faulty nutrition 
ssing the mother with the value 
liet and its relationship to 
hment and overweight. 
phylaxis makes it possible 
hild to have a proper appre- 
he care of the teeth and im 
irents with the value of care 
ry teeth and their relation 
ermanent ones soon to follow. 
be a dentist to recognize 
tt that care has been given, 
ctor is thoroughly qualified to 


ts importance. 


THE SCHOOL CHILD 


deal may be done for the 
by the family physician 
odperation with the school 


ian and school nurses, in pointing 


value of speedily eliminating 


ble defects, and so improving 


and doing away with mental 


tion. 


removal of primary defects, in 
avoid more serious secondary 
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conditions, is the essence of preventive 
medicine. In this work especially the gen- 
eral practitioner, by his cooperation and 
his services, becomes an important agent 
in the public health program. 

Cannot the general practitioner also 
point out the value of control of com- 
municable diseases, by emphasizing the 
importance of isolation, the value of sera, 
and that there is no need for all children 
to contract communicable diseases ? 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE FOR THE ADULT 

Disseminating general health instruc- 
tion to adults, on the value of fresh air, 
sunlight, regular habits, moderate exer- 
cise, sufficient sleep, proper diet, and the 
value of periodic health examinations, 
can surely be construed as the practice of 
preventive medicine. Cannot the physi- 
cian point out to his adult patients the 
accepted knowledge of the association 
of overweight with kidney diseases, 
diabetes, high blood pressure, flat feet, 
etc. ? By doing this does he not both 
practice and preach preventive medicine 
and become a most powerful ally to the 
public health officer? In that way he ts 
f tremendous community aid, 


CONDITIONS AT PRESENT 

A program of preventive medicine 1s 
now carried on by organized groups, 
in which are included health centers, baby 
hygiene stations, periodic health exam- 
ination clinics, anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tions, settlement houses, etc., which are 
vitally interested 1 mmunity health and 
are organized to carry on this most 
efhicient work. has been pointed out 
that one-eighth of our total population 
avail themselves of the facilities of dis 
pensaries, health centers, etc., yearly, 
making a tremendous total of over thirty 
million visits. A great deal of this work 
comes under the heading of preventive 
medicine. It is impossible to tell how 
many of these cases are actually being 
sent away from the door of the general 
practitioner by the doctor himself, because 
he has done so little to justify the belief 
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that he is aware of the virtue of preven- 
tive work, whereas he should be able to 
give to the people the very service that 
they go to the health center to obtain. 

How does it happen that people go 
to the health center and other similar 
agencies for prenatal service, infant and 
child hygiene conferences, posture clinics, 
nutritional classes, mental hygiene clinics 
and periodic health examinations, and yet 
immediately call on their family physician 
for curative medical assistance and care 
when confronted with illness, vesting in 
him an assured confidence in his ability 
to get them well? Is it not because the 
family physician has manifested no appar- 
ent interest in preventive medicine and 
has in no manner indicated his ability or 
willingness to give his clientele all the 
services they wish? It is interesting to 
note that general practitioners are fre- 
quently functioning on the staffs of dis- 
pensaries, health centers, baby conference 
stations, etc., and yet are doing nothing 
to develop these same services in their 
own offices for their own patients. 


DEMANDS OF THE LAITY 


The laity is now demanding of the 
medical profession everything which is 
worth while in the field of public health 
and which will conserve energy and add 
years to the span of life. Women have 
emphasized their interest, manifesting it 
through the medium of mothers’ clubs, 
women’s leagues and other organizations. 
They have quickly seen the possibilities 
of preventing disease and are demanding 
that physicians take an interest in further- 
ing life. It is unfortunate that this de- 
mand is satisfied in most instances by 
institutions and other organized groups 
rather than by the family physician. There 
are isolated examples of the general prac- 
titioner who is alive to the possibilities 
and advantages of this fertile field in 
medicine, accommodating himself speedily 
to this splendid work. The fault lies in 
the fact that so few are participating in 
this type of practice. 

We hear of state medicine and its dan- 


gers. State medicine can only come 

cause people demand that they be key; 
well. But the everyday general pr, 
titioner does not seem willing or clesiroy, 
of equipping himself to meet this demané 


HOPES OF THE FUTURE 


Preventive medicine offers much to ¢! 
layman. The things that the health cent 
and similar institutions promise seem yer 
attractive, and the treatment seems mow 
simple. The general practitioner is ¢! 
most important cog in the public healt 
machinery and has by no means lost th 
confidence of his patients. Getting him 
really interested and participating, would 
not only furnish tremendous impetus ¢ 
the development of public health, but als 
instill a new confidence among the | 
in the value of medicine. 

Why should not the general pract 
tioner practice preventive medicine in | 
office? What have we a right to exjx 
of a man with his training? How well 
is he equipped to carry on this work 

Let us reasonably presume that | 
training has included the principles 
physiology and anatomy, thus giving him 
a correct perspective of the normal 
human being. He has also been taught 
the symptomatology of the diseases 
which man is heir. He is expected 
have a knowledge of the two viewpoints 
the well and the sick. We will presum 
that when an individual presents himse! 
at the doctor’s office, the latter should | 
expected to make a diagnosis of whet! 
the person is well or ill. Furthermo: 
he should, in view of modern progress 
have up-to-the-minute knowledge ot ¢! 
principles of preventive medicine. 

Is it too much to expect the phys 
of today to apply himself as thoroug!l 
and diligently to an absorption 
principles of this field of medicine 
does to the new curative aspects w' 
present themselves from time to ti 
Cannot the general practitioner wit! 
application of the same thorough 
which prompts him to practice curat' 
medicine, disseminate prenatal ac\ 


seem impossible for him to weigh 
imine the babies of the families 

lists as his patients? Can he 
t himself to a scale of heights and 
ind perfect himself in other lit- 
that he may be able to 

the malnourished child, and 
king that diagnosis prescribe the 
rcise, mode of living and other 
ich will convert that child from 
urished individual to a healthy 


the physician back up the 
of the school physician and 
int out to the mother the neces- 
orrecting physical defects, even 
these corrections himself? Can- 
conduct a_ periodic 
xamination in his office and 
iscertain by a study of the hy- 
heet whether his patient is living 

kind of a life, eating the right 
| amount of certain foods, whether 
xercising enough or too much? 


physician 


swer is obvious. 
ire familiar with the fact that in 
nary routine practice of medicine 
ire periods when the physician 1s 
han at other times because of the 
e of climatic conditions upon the 
prevalence of disease. This 
ut the fact that there are times 
the physician may have less to do 
ls time idling upon his hands 
might be called wasted. This time 
very well be occupied with the prac- 
routine preventive medicine. 
those physicians who may see in 
evelopment a diminution of prac- 


may be pointed out the endless pos- 


of inculcating the principles of 


entive medicine in the minds of the 


of their clientele. Once these 


ples are disseminated, it is reason- 
to believe that every one, desirous 
ving well and longer, can only rea- 
his objective by frequent consultation 


ie family physician, who will teach 


how to carry.out that program, and 
this the doctor has every reasonable 


be compensated. 
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One may safely offer this type of prac- 
tice at least as a sound supplement to the 
frequently unsatisfactory bedside work 
with its chain of disappointments and 
unfavorable prognosis. 

Along the entire path of human life is 
a field of activity for practicing pre- 
ventive medicine, and one need not worry 
about its possibilities nor have any hesi- 
tancy in adding to the field of curative 
medicine, the more satisfactory one—pre 
ventive medicine. The field is large; the 
work definite; and at the expense of 
being called commercial, the compensation 
just as lucrative. 


CONCLUSION 


The general practitioner, if he cares 
to apply himself, is able to do this work, 
and he has only impeded its progress as 
well as held himself back by a lack of 
appreciation of his most important place 
in this program. He is urgently needed 
and should have the assured confidence 
and backing of those who understand this 
work and wish to see it progress. He 
has readily been able to accommodate 
himself to the more difficult curative 
aspects of medicine, and his ability to 
carry on preventive work can be meas- 
ured by his relative standing in and 
conscientious application to the principles 
of curative medicine. 

The physician will frequently be 
obliged to refer his patient to the trained 
specialist for advice, but is he not doing 
that in the curative field of medicine? 
Why should there be any more hesitancy 
in referring a patient for advice relative 
to posture, mentality, nutrition, etc., when 
a problem arises? 

The principles of preventive medicine 
are sound and the visualized result is the 
development of sounder physical and 
mental manhood and womanhood. Upon 
this depends our very national existence, 
and one may honestly appeal to the 
patriotism as well as to the common sense 
of the American medical profession to get 
behind this work, with resulting benefit 
to their country and to themselves. 


| 
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IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENTIATING COLON. 
AEROGENES GROUP IN EXAMINING WATER 


JACK J. HINMAN, Jr., Fetrow A.P.H.A. 
Associate Professor, University of lowa; Chief Water Laboratory Division 
of Sanitati lowa State Board oT Health. lowa City, la. 


pes IS very little likelihood of 
anyone attempting to contradict the 
statement that the detection of the colon- 
aerogenes group of bacteria constitutes 
the most important part of the laboratory 
examination of water supplies as under- 
stood at the present time. But the exact 
significance of the presence of individual 
members of the group, and the signifi- 
cance of their relative degrees of abun- 
dance are matters on which there is a 
great deal of dispute, and a considerable 
lack of definite information. And _ this 
state of affairs exists in spite of the enor- 
mous volume of work which has been 
done upon the group, and in spite of the 
tremendous amount of literature which 
exists upon the subject. So great is the 
volume of the literature that verv few of 
the men engaged in work on our wate 


~ 


supplies can hope to be even reasonably 


well versed in all of it. 

Much of the work in the literature suf- 
fers trom various forms of incomplete- 
ness, but the greatest difficulty with most 
of it is that the experience of a very 
limited group of workers is represented 
in a particular study. In the past, deduc- 
tions have been made and procedures out 
lined on the basis of the experience of a 
single individual studying a single type 
supply \ttempts to use such studies in 
other work have led to dissatisfaction and 
to the teeling that the only way to handle 
such problems as are met with in the bac- 
teriological study of waters is to attack 
the matter with the combined strength of 


* Read at the Joint Session of the Laboratory and 
Sanitary Engineering Section of the American Public 
Health Association at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting 
at Det Michigan, October » 1924 


numerous investigators in different 
of the country. This is the spirit tl 
animated the men who have in t! 
worked on the numerous revisions 


Standard Methods of Water Analysis 


and is today receiving even wider 
cation. 


As an example of the manner in which 
details must be approached, mentior 
might well be made of the investigatior 


carried out during the past year on the 


use of brilliant green lactose bile m 
in work on the colon-aer« wenes group 
the members of the committee on 


ard methods of water analysis of the 


American Water Works Associatior 


which codperates with the committees 
the American Public Health Associ 
(ver 40,000 examinations were ma 
this one medium by numerous obse 
engaged in water supply invest 
scattered throughout the country 
work is not considered complet: 
fifteen to twenty observers are w 
on this medium at the present time 

It was but a few years ago that 
sumptive tests for the members 01 
colon group were made in dextrose bi 
but it is known that a great many 
the positive results must have been g! 
by other organisms. Nowadays the g: 
is commonly defined as being compos 
of bacteria which ferment lactose w 
gas production, and which are nons| 


forming organisms capable of growing 


aerobically on solid media, and so 
presumptive test is made in lactose br 


media of some sort. But there are other 


bacteria besides members of the c 
group which ferment lactose, though 
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eT 


ualifications in the description 
up would exclude these, if car- 


nfirmation beyond the mere pre- 


examination. 

localities and on some waters 
motive tests with lactose broth 
illy always due to the members 
1-aerogenes group, but in other 

positive tests given in lactose 
ue in the majority of cases to 
which are not members of the 
ll. In examination of certain 
chlorinated surface 
that about 80 
the positive tests given in 
not due to members 

Similar conditions 


filtered 
as been found 
th were 
group. 
und in other localities. 
these interfering organisms 
spore-formers, and some of 
survive any feasible dosage of 
(hey can therefore serve no 
se as indicators of the pos- 
e of pathogens, such as Bac- 
sum, surviving treatment in 
ition plant. The presence of 
rmers is important only if 
lves are pathogenic. 
to make the presumptive test 
stic, attempts were made 


1 


still being made to find a type 


which will restrain the growth 
se fermenters not of the colon- 
group, and at the same time 
levelopment of the organisms 
n-aerogenes type. In general 
have failed, not 
ossible to prevent the growth 
to in- 


because 


mpts 
ganisms it desired 
because the 
harmful to the growth of the 
Sometimes the 
greater on or 
the 
group than on another section. 


was 
inhibitory agents 
up organisms. 
is apparently 


one section of colon- 


iter's paper on the use of gentian 


th' shows an instance of this 


action. ) 


f inhibitory media by different 
s makes it very difficult to 
the results directly and obtain 
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comparative ideas as to the safety of two 
waters. Thus, the writer in comparing 
results with French investigations of the 
same water was in substantial agreement 
with them as to the safety of the supply 
although the apparent numerical results 
were quite different. The French labora- 
tories using Vincent’s phenol broth de- 
manded the freedom from Bacterium coli 
in one liter while the writer using the 
United States Treasury Department 
Standard was apparently demanding 
much less freedom from these organisms. 

The tendency at the present time among 
water laboratory men in the United States 
seems to be to use plain lactose broth as 
a preliminary medium, thus obtaining a 
fermentations. 
a nonconfirm- 


maximum of positive 

Many of these may be of 
ing type, but the chance of losing weak 
organisms of the colon group is much 
less tests 
following preliminary enrichment in the 
Chis is especially true 1! 


in the course of confirmatory 
lactose broth. 
the confirmatory tests have been started 
as soon as gas formation has been demon 
strated in the broth tube and before the 
action of the bacteria has produced an 
unfavorable acid reaction. 

Various types of confirmatory media 
are in use, but the two predominating 
media the Endo fuchsine sulphite 
agar, and the eosine methylene blue lac- 
Pro- 
duction of into 
lactose broth and microscopic examination 


are 
tose agar as modified by Levine. 
gas reinoculation 
for spores are supposed to complete the 
test for the confirmation. 
The tendency on the part of some sani 


necessary 


tarians is to require progressively greater 
and greater freedom from organisms of 
the colon group. Offsetting this tendency 
and to a certain 
a constantly narrowing idea as to what 
actually constitutes the colon group, and 
what constitutes the typical member of 
the group. With this narrowing tendency 
in the definition of the type organism, 
has also developed an idea that all of the 
members of the group do not have the 


extent nullifying it is 


same significance in the investigation ot 


| 
L 
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the safety of water supplies used for 
drinking and domestic purposes. The idea 
has definite investigational results to back 
it up, but the development of the subject 
is not such as to justify too great a de- 
pendence being placed on the indications 
of the division of the group into the so- 
called fecal and nonfecal types in passing 
upon a sample of a water. 

It is the judgment of the writer that 
in the case of waters which are repeat- 
edly examined and which are carefully 
studied the differentiation among the 
members of the colon-aerogenes group 
of bacteria has useful indications. 

Attention has been called repeatedly to 
the fact that the methods of detecting 
and differentiating the members of the 
colon-aerogenes group are very arbitrary. 
Based upon these factors an almost end- 
less variety in the description and classi- 
fication is possible, at least mathematically. 
It is rather clear, that the 
group can be subdivided into two sections 
which differ in some fundamental ways. 
the coli section 


however, 


These two sections are 
and the aerogenes section of Rogers and 
his associates, as set forth by Levine in 
his admirable treatise on lactose ferment- 
ing organisms.* 

Levine selects as apparently funda- 


mental four differences 


Coli section 
Acetyl-methyl carbinol not produced 
Acid to methyl red in Clark-Lubs 


Voges. Pre 
Methyl red 
media 

Gas formatior 
duced in 
volumes, 
Cannot utilize 


Utilization of u acid aS a source uric 


Recent work Koser,® who is re- 
sponsible for the development of the uric 
acid medium, to that the 
utilization of carbon from citric acid is 
even more characteristic of the aerogenes 
section than the utilization of uric acid 
as a source of nitrogen. A few intergrad- 


by 


seems show 


ing forms are reported from soils. 

It will be noted from the above that 
the primary character of the colon-aerog- 
group is its fermentation of lac- 
at least as the matter is handled at 
The differentiation of 


enes 
tose 
the present time. 


Carbon dioxide and hydrogen pre 
approximately 

from glucose 

acid 
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the group into its two sections is accom. 
plished by other factors than the mere 
production of gas from sugars. The sy). 
division of the sections in accordance wit) 
this scheme is based upon the fermentation 
of the sugars, starch and alcohols. 

It requires a considerable amount 
time to put samples of water through 
the preliminary presumptive test, then t 
continue the investigation of the gas 
formers to the point where definite nan 
ing of the responsible organism is possible 
The method given in Standard Methods 
of Water Analysis for the differentiatio: 
of fecal from nonfecal members of th 
colon group is not practical for ordina: 
routine water laboratory purposes. T! 
time required is prohibitive, and 
the indications could be obtained, th: 
sult would have only an historical 
It would require twenty-four or 
eight hours for the preliminary det: 
of the gas formation; then twent 
hours more for the development 
confirmatory plate ; then forty-eight | 
more for observation of gas in 
and saccharose; five days for the 1 
red and Voges-Proskauer 
fifteen days for the gelatine lique! 
which would be started at the sam 
as the adonite and saccharose fern 
That is a sum of eightee: 


tests ; 


tion tests. 


Aerogenes section 
Acetyl-methyl-carbinol produce 
Alkaline to methyl red in Clark 

media. 

Two or more times as muc! 
dioxide produced from glu 
compared to hydrogen pro 

Utilizes uric acid 


equal 


for the completed examination, o1 
days if the gelatine is omitted. 
Moreover the methyl red and V 
Proskauer tests are not very rel 
performed if the culture used in th 
termination is not pure. It is likely 
a good many impure colonies wi! 
picked if they are merely taken fron 
original confirmatory plate. One 
very characteristic things about wate: 
teriology is the fact that the cul 
worked with are so impure. They 
contain any assortment of bacteria 


f the sort of the methyl red 
-Proskauer type are to be per- 
ireful purification is required. 
en at the cost of considerable 
is able to say that the organism 

Bacterium coli, he finds that 
me doubt about the matter after 
work by Koser, previously cited, 

72 cultures (34.7 per cent) 

soils believed exempt from 
showed methyl red positive, 
skauer negative organisms. 
hey would have been classed 
rganisms. The error in this 
of course, have been upon 
safety so far as the indica- 
ese organisms were concerned, 
been found in a water supply. 
kers, however, have testified to 
larity of the methyl red and 
sskauer reactions. How many 
regular results may have been 
perfectly purified cultures, the 
iturally unable to sav. 
rate the writer feels skeptical 
lifferentiation into the fecal 
il types of organisms. Never- 
does not agree entirely with 
in his recent statement before 

Conference on Water Purifica- 

‘the identification of members 

group is not of especial value 

routine laboratory control of 
plant.” 

indebted to Levine,® by his 
nm of the eosine methylene blue 

im of Holt, Harris and Teague, 

ing us with a rapid medium 
lows the easy separation of 
aerogenes section into its two 

onents with a relatively high 

accuracy. This gives us a 
uited to routine laboratories for 
ration of the coli section from 
genes section. As a “ partially 
|’ test capable of application 
aratively inexperienced persons 
useful. Like most media that 
upon dyes it can be seriously in- 
with if the dyes employed are 
he proper sort and quality 
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The incidence of the members of the 
coli section, and of the aerogenes section 
has been pretty well studied, and certain 
facts are well established by observation. 
One of these facts is that while the mem- 
bers of the aerogenes section occur in 
the feces of men and cattle, they are not 
predominating types. In a large number 
of results tabulated by Levine, only 5.9 
per cent of the lactose fermenting or- 
ganisms found in human dejecta and 7.4 
per cent of those found in animal dejecta 
belonged to aerogenes section. In grains 
and in soils on the other hand the aerog- 
enes section is the predominating one 
among the members of the group. 

Another factor of importance is the 
greater resistance and hence longer sur- 
vival in water of the members of the 
aerogenes section as compared to the 
members of the coli section. This results 
in the phenomenon noted by Rogers® in 
studying a stream when he found that 
the aerogenes section was most prominent 
in the water above communities, but that 
below the town sewer the coli section 
predominated. If the distance between 
towns was at all considerable, however, 
the aerogenes section was once more 
predominant before the next town was 
reached. This would mean that the 
presence of Bacterium aerogenes in the 
absence of organisms of the coli section 
ordinarily indicates an old pollution. This 
is very important, since the pathogens 
which are water-borne, e.g., Bacterium 
typhosum, die out rather rapidly in nat- 
ural surface waters. The matter needs 
to be verified by careful sanitary survey 
information. In a lake or reservoir, the 
presence of the aerogenes section might 
mean much less than in a stream subject 
to violent fluctuation in stream flow with 
increasing stages, and consequently more 
rapid delivery of contaminated water at a 
specified point. 

It is also likely that changes in the 
proportion of the coli section and the 
aerogenes section might occur in waters 
of a stream reflecting more or less obvious 
changes in the character of drainage re- 


| 
| 
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ceived by the watershed. Apparently 
some such change has taken place in the 
lowa River drainage basin. Naturally 
for any given density of the organisms of 
the colon aerogenes group, the greater 


the number of the aerogenes section, the 
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in the distribution system at Indianapolis 
Furman*® reports a similar increase 
Toledo during 1922. The report of th 
St. Louis water department for the yea: 
ending April 7, 1924,° shows an appa; 


consumers over the plant effluent. 


TABLE I 


Iowa COAGULATION 


AND FILTRATION PLants 


Fesravary, 1914—Jury 1, 1924 


better should be the indication. 
F EXAMINATION OF 
samples 
B N No Gas 
\ 13 
l 16 
B 1.043 
{ 
‘ 
44 
‘ 
( 
24 
4 
lowa 
lef? 
Keokuk 
I 
Le 12 
Osh Os 
Ort “ ) 
St Lak 49 
W ] I 
I 
B 
B eros es Q 
Other gas f 4705 
Negative 1291¢ 
Since the aerogenes section is shown 
to be more resistant to the unfavorable 
conditions of stream life. it would be 
expected that the resistance to chlorina- 
tion and other treatment would also be 


greate Surveving the examinations 
which have been made on the treated 


coagulation and filter plants in 
the the Water 
Division in 1914 find, 


water ot 
since Opening 


we 


curiously enough, that the distribution of 
the organisms of the colon-aerogenes 
group is almost equal. 


In his work at Milwaukee on the pro- 


posed filtration plant, Ellms found on 
three occasions vreater numbers of the 
colon group in the water in the basins 


filtered water be- 
fore entering the basins. This was in the 
fall of 1919. Jordan’ in 1920 reported the 
increase in organisms of the colon group 


than in the chlorinated 


l c.¢ samples 
Bact Non No Gas 
Bact icrog con Forma 
Total coli enes_ firming tion I 
19 2 15 
38 5 18 >2 27 
1,17 9 1,225 2,717 4.1 
$ 8 41 
114 18 64 
»9 41 
61 15 ) 54 7 
19 44 
14 
] 
6.763 342 ) 
4 4 
l 7 l 
7S 
> 29 4n 
62 15 
17 4 ? 32 4 
8 998 $34 5.4 
Tubes planted Positive tubes { 
9.4 48 
4 an 8 
68.5° 
It has been shown that Ba 


aerogenes can multiply in water 
certain conditions. Jordan’s report 
creases have taken place during wa 
weather. If the organisms of the 
enes group actually increase in a 
chlorinated water on storage it ma 
that our ideas as to the permissibl 
ber of colon-aerogenes group orga! 
revised and 


will have to be 
definition of the organisms will ne 
modified or qualified in applying s 
standard as the United States Ir 
Department Standard. It is highl 
able that the organisms involved 
multiplication in mains or reservoirs s 
be identified to determine the matte’ 
While the writer has been 


opinion that there is a definite dit 
in the interpretation properly to be | 
upon the finding of the organisms 


ently similar increase in the sy t 


the aerogenes section 

and treated waters, and 
elieves that the organisms of 
es section actually signify less 
waters than in untreated ones, 
autious in the application 

in reporting upon water 

s confidence in the validity 

1 between the two sections 


continued to increase. It 
member of the colon 


up, or even of the sporing 
menters, indicates undesirable 
nage when found in well sup- 
lies supposed to be free from 


purified surface waters, 
w that the raw water was 
uur only concern is the ade- 
treatment. In such a case, 
lactose fermenters can tell 
tle, for they resist any feasible 
ine and their presence does 
that an insufficient dosage of 

| to destroy the Bacterium 
similar forms is being ap- 
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plied. If the members of the colon- 
aerogenes group are present, they are con- 
sidered as definitely undesirable and de- 
manding improvement in the treatment 
processes if in amount above that allowed 
by the present Treasury Department 
Standard. But a more adverse report is 
given if the organisms are entirely, or 
even partly, members of the coli section 
of the group. This practice seems to the 
writer to be a reasonable one in the light 
of our present knowledge of the occur- 
rence and distribution of the colon aerog- 


enes group. 
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lies in Scarlet Fever—I. Studies Con- 
Blanching Phenomenon in Scarlet 
gives a comparison of the rash 
ned by intradermal injection of 
an convalescent scarlet fever and 
streptococcic serum with discus- 
Dochez’s serum produced best 
pparently contains the same anti- 
higher concentration than nor- 
alescent scarlet fever serum. 
ng phenomenon was best ob- 
e second day after the initial ap- 
he rash, and rapidly diminished 
1 day, until the capacity to 
rash was completely lost on the 
the rash. Epinephrin, normal 
ind diphtheria antitoxin failed to 
fading—Konrad E. Birkhaug, 


Vol. I, No. 3, Feb., 1925 


the Use of Convalescent Scar- 
Serum and Dochez's Scarlatinal 
( Serum for the Treatment of 
In the study of 37 cases of 
treated by intramuscular injec- 


15 to 85 cc. of serum from con- 


valescent cases of scarlet fever, it was found 
that: 

1. Convalescent scarlet fever serum causes 
a rapid improvement in the temperature and 
pulse rate, but produces no effect upon the 
general rash, and does not shorten the con- 
valescence or reduce the incidence of septic 
complications during convalescence. 

2. A comparative study of 31 cases of scarlet 
fever showed that the intramuscular injection 
of Dochez’s scarlatinal antistreptococcic serum 
in amounts of 40 c.c. administered during the 
first three days of the disease caused a prompt 
disappearance of the toxaemia, a critical fall 

temperature and pulse rate, prompt fading 
of the general exanthem, rapid reduction in 
leucocytosis and rapid disappearance of the 
glandular enlargement 
3. A therapeutic dose of 40 c.c. of Dochez’s 
serum was sufficient to bring about a clinical 
cure in moderately severe cases 

4. The incidence of septic complication was 
low in the cases treated with Dochez’s serum 
prior to the fourth day of disease.—Konrad E. 
Birkhaug, Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 2, Feb., 1925. R. W. P 
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Provincial Department of Health, Toronto, Ontario 


N THE BULLETIN of the Detroit 

Department of Health, December 22, 
1923, the following words occur: “ The 
Public as a whole does not yet realize 
This is just as true 
of any other community as it is of De- 
troit. For this reason it may be accepted 


as ¢ xpedient to devise means of occasion- 
ing what may be termed a health revival 
in a community, on which, for special 
reasons, it seems desirable to concentrate. 

A case in point is Sarnia, Ontario, a 
city of 15,000 inhabitants, and _ the 
County Town of Lambton County, which 
has a population of 52,000. The Sarnia 
Medical Officer of Health sent to the 
Provincial Department a special request 
for assistance in expanding his work. The 
invitation presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity to undertake an interesting experi- 
ment in public health education in what 
might be regarded as a suitable com- 
munity. The experiment was undertaken 
as a departmental venture and was ap- 
proved and strongly supported by the 
Minister of Health for Ontario. 

The plan was submitted to the members 
of the Lambton County Medical Associa- 
tion and the Lambton County Dental 
Association, who, after due consideration, 
approved it and promised their active sup- 
port. The societies more than made good 
their promise of cooperation. Through 
the Lambton County Medical Association, 
the parent body, the Ontario Medical As- 
sociation, was approached and the pro- 
spective program and plan of work for 
Health Week was considered by them. 
Chey found the activities so arranged that, 
while a week of public health education 


was being promoted, the interests of the 
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medical practitioners as individuals and 
as a group were being satisfact 
protected. The Health Week movement 
was organized and directed by th 
Provincial Department of Health. 

The business men of the count 
through the Chamber of Commerce, we: 
interested, and contributed both 
and financial support. The social 
fraternal organizations of the cour 
through their representatives at a 
meeting, endorsed the idea and pledge 
their hearty cooperation. These 
sentatives were divided into groups 
each group selected one of the days 
Health Week, which day was to l« 
special day for the cooperation of 
group. 

The work was started about Octobe: 
and by November 1 the initial arran 
ments had been completed and we 
ready to commence the necessary 
paratory work in the county. It was ce 
cided to divide the county into sma 
sections and allot one public health nurs 
to each section, giving each about t! 
amount of territory she could cover a: 
the number of families with which 
could deal in two months, so that [1 
the nursing end the county had been ! 
well surveyed and a considerable amount 
of intensive work done by Christm 
Following that, four nurses were assig! 
to the work in the City of Sarnia, w! 
one public health nurse and one sc! 
nurse had already been working for a! 
three vears. It must not be inferred | 
a complete program of public health nu 
ing had been put in operation in Lamb 
County; the time occupied was too s! 
for that. But we were able to ma 
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survey of the county, to do 
mount of active health work, 

widespread propaganda rela- 
proposed Health Week. 

n to the nursing work, the 


Acer of Health conducted a 


neetings at fifteen rural points 


[he program consisted of 
es, music by local talent and 
lress by the District Officer. 
os were well attended, an 
60 per cent of the adult pop- 
each place being present. 
ie interest of the medical 
practitioners and to familiarize 
he proposed program, each 
dividually in his own office 
rict Officer of Health, who 
these visits to straighten out 
nsions and misinterpretations 
se in a venture of this nature. 
gestion of the Medical Officer 
Sarnia, talks were given in 
and to church organizations 
public health and oral hygiene 
ticing physicians and dentists 


nty. Fully 55 per cent of the 


struction 


paper articles once a week, 


iturday 


+} 


and dentists responded to this 
ind 75 per cent of the school 
was reached. 

of the Health Week and 
associated therewith 
| on by means of paid, front- 
and 
rs in the local columns of all 
e county—five rural weeklies 
aily. In addition, the daily 
| one short front-page reader 
the various editors were gen- 


Ing 


rial comments. 

of the Health Week pub- 
the special supplement issued 
immediately preceding 


ek. Snappy headings on the 


he supplement, associated with 
hs, attracted 


to the 
written 


attention 


speakers and well 


dealt in a pertinent way with 


Ca 


ne 


Ith topics appearing on the 
ft the Week. The program 


d in detail and readers were 
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urged to take every advantage of the 
opportunity presented to acquire authori- 
tative information on the safeguarding 
of health. The issue of the Health Week 
supplement assured us that the propa- 
ganda had gone over, because the un- 
usually profuse advertising in this issue 
in every case referred to Health Week 
and endeavored on health grounds to 
demonstrate in each instance the impor- 
tance of taking the advertiser’s advice. 

Posters, plain and illustrated, were dis- 
played over the whole county, and in the 
churches the clergy made special refer- 
ence to Health Week. 

The official program consisted of twelve 
pages and 6” by 9”, printed 
in two colors. On adjacent pages was 
outlined the clinical work of each day 
opposed to the program of the evening 
meeting. In addition, the double page 
for each day carried health aphorisms, one 
short health article and the list of local 
organizations sponsoring the work and 
evening meeting of that particular day. 
The program also carried a photograph 
of the Minister of Health and a page out- 
lining the purposes of Health Week. It 
might be advisable to reproduce the out- 
line in this article: 


cover, 


PURPOSES OF THE HEALTH WEEK 


1. To disseminate information relative 
health protection and disease prevention. 

2. To create an opening for active public 
health work. 

3. To promote a closer relation and a better 
understanding between the public and _ the 
medical and dental professions 

4. To stimulate a demand for medical and 
dental health service on the part of the public 

5. To introduce a rational, free medical and 
dental service to special classes in the com- 
munity where the same is indicated and may 
properly be rendered. 

6. To promote the direction of matters and 
services distinctly medical and dental by the 
medical and dental professions respectively. 


to 


An interesting combination ot health 
publicity and commercial advertising was 
evident on the main business of 
Sarnia during Health Week. A consider- 
able number of the merchants very gene: 
ously gave valuable window space for the 


streets 


22 THI 


and 
Health and 
while many 


display of health exhibits prepared 
set up by the De 


the local Dental 


partment of 
\ssociation, 


others dressed their windows trom mate- 

il out of their own stock, stressing in 
esch instance the value of the articles 
shown trom a health point of view. 

We were fortunate in securing ideal 
premises for the clinical work for the 
ccasion The evening meetings were 
held in a large auditorium of one of the 


wols, a commodious hall seating up- 
Wal I 1.200. 


conference with the local medical 


tal groups it was decided to con- 
uct eight special types of clinical work: 
include 


infant, pre- 


hool and school child 


2. Adult Medical Clini 
» Uccupa il Disease Clini 
Chest Clink 
Ortl yp lic ( 
( Eve Clink 
Dental Clin 
8. Ear, No and Tt at Clink 


lt will be 


what 


the first five are 


diagnostic 


noted that 
may be termed 
the latter three 
Special arrangements were made for at- 


clinics 
and treatment clinics. 
tendance of the public as follows 

(a) In the children’s general medical 
and occupational disease clinics, examina- 
tion was made simply on request of the 
individual or the parent or guardian. 
Notification regard 
patients coming to this clinic was sent 


») Chest clinic: 


family physician to the clinician, 


who allotted 


rr 
a dav and hour tor the ex- 
amination of each case. 

three treatment clinics 


lental, ear, nose and throat, 


} Che 
and eve 


Persons coming to these clinics 


obliged to come first to the children’s 


general medical clinic tor complete 


physical examination, and to bring with 


them a letter of reference from their 


family physician as shown here. 


had a double 


his letter 
that 


giving 


purpose in 
responsibility for the 


f treatment in individual cases on 


it place d the 
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the tamily physician and it 
guarded the free treatment servic: 


Impositi m. 


PHYSICIAN'S REFERENCE 
I hereby certify that I am the 


physician of or in the family of 


(a) refer him back to me with 


mendation for treatment. 
refer him to the treatment 


Medi i 


the Lambton County 
ciation for treatment 


It was decided that at the diag 
clinics the patient would be given a 
examination; that 
would be administered; that no diagnosis 
would be given to the patient; nor woul 
recommendations for treatment lx 
gested. Sufficient time was to |x 

to permit of a thorough examinati 
each case and a complete history re 
on which a summary of the findings ar 
recommendations for treatment in t! 


plete no treatm 


would be entered. 

A copy of the findings and recommen- 
dations was made on a form letter 
of which follows: 


Dr 


Dear Doctor 
The person whose name appears a 
to the clinic today and received an exan 
Report of examination is not g@! 


person examined, but is sent to the 


physician, together with any recomme! 


regarding treatment. 


This 


arbitrary way but simply for 


memorandum is not submitted 
your 
tion—to be accepted, rejected, or modif 
judgment and your personal know 
The findi 


follows: 


of the case may direct. 


recommendations are as 


»f Examining Phys 


Signature 


Please examine this applicant a 
ltr 
he« the case 
Date 
Re 
Address .... 
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was sent by mail to the of the case, the X-ray photographs and 
signated by the person ex- the report of special examinations of the 
his attending or family physi- urine, blood, etc. One hundred and seven 
is procedure made it necessary of these cases were dealt with in the 
rson examined to go to the special clinics during the week. 
‘btain the results of the The total number dealt with at the 
and thus contact between clinics other than the special consultation 
| patient was promoted. The clinics was 1,058. More might have been 
igreed that no expense would dealt with, as many more cases were pre- 
| to this office visit. sented for examination, but it was felt 
vertising the general medical that a thorough, careful examination of 
ecial point was made of the each case accepted was more important 
sical examination; in the occu- than a large list of cases. 
sease clinic, the illness hazard A further feature of the Health Week 
ry was stressed; in the chest clinic of special interest to the physicians was 
al point was the tuberculous con- a medical round table held each night 
ing the idea of prevention during the week. The chairman of the 
making treatment the sec- local clinical society was the presiding 
nsideration. officer. The discussion was based on the 
t 70 per cent of the physicians and_ clinical material presented at the special 
§ the county volunteered their clinic during the day and was led by the 
in the work and their services special consultant at that clinic. After 
lized in conducting the various the material suggested by the clinic of 
the day had been disposed of, the discus- 
ture of the work was a series of sion was opened to permit of the intro- 
linics conducted by consultants duction of any medical subject included 
outside supplied for Health in the special field of the consultant of 
the Ontario Medical Associa- the day. While active treatment was 
s feature provided the practical thoroughly dealt with, the preventive 
ty of demonstrating the interest aspect was kept prominently before the 
vincial Medical Association in physicians in all these discussions, and the 
ith Week program. round table was voted a very important, 
e public it presented exceptional interesting and instructive part of the 
for clinical consultation during work of Health Week. 
and for the medical profession Unquestionably this feature must 
what practically amounted to broaden the doctor’s vision of his field 
post-graduate course of one ses- of activity and cannot fail to stimulate 
each of the following branches, a better medical service in the community. 
ich the special consultants were Along the same line a special clinic on 
the new treatment of periodontitis was 
provided for the dental association. 
During the week, five public meetings 
were held on successive nights. The ad 


8) 


il Medicine and Occupational Disease 


dresses were of an exceptionally high 
order and there was an excellent attend- 


] 


gery (Diagnosis). 
ance, many being turned away because of 


ts were accepted in these special lack of space. Various aspects of public 
n clinics on the written request health and preventive medicine and den- 
physician who, when at tistry were presented by outstanding 


was present at the examina- authorities, and keen interest was mani- 


ase, to present the history fested. 
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The total cost of Health Week, exclu- 
: sive of salary and expenses of the regular 
: staff, amounted to approximately $2,000. 

Four important points : 

1. A tremendous amount of public in- 
terest in health and public enthusiasm for 
better health was aroused in the whole 
of Western Ontario. This continues and 
creates an excellent opening for a further 
program of public health which will be 
inaugurated in the county at an early date. 

2. New relationships were established : 

a. Between the public and the De- 
partment of Health. 

b. Between the Department of 
Health and the practitioners, medical 
and dental, individually and collec- 
tively. 

Between the medical profession 
and the dental profession. 

d. Lastly, and very important 
tween the Department of Health and 
the Ontario Medical Association. 

; The establishment of these relation- 
ships is worth more than the total cost 
of Health Week. 

3. A considerable number of the 143 
chest cases examined showed evidence of 
active tuberculosis. The economic value 
of finding these cases early will be under- 
stood when we realize that in the year 
1922-23 the Province of Ontario, as a 


be- 


' province, paid out in connection with tu- 
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berculosis, including Mothers’ Allowance: 
connected therewith, nearly 
and in addition to that, the amount pa 

out by municipalities and others for py 
lic ward patients was almost $940. 

This was for 2,624 cases, an aver 
approximately $560 per case. 

4. The group work of the ph 
and dentists in the Health Week 
the contact with one another and wit! 
special consultants from outs 
county stimulated those taking 
high ideals of medical and dental 

From the foregoing, we feel 
Health Week is justified on « 
grounds. It is justified on a 
public health education and 
through the clinics and evening 
ings; on account of actual pers 
cal service, both preventive ar 
peutic to individuals at the clinics 
Week, and further, on account 
development of the local med 
dental channels for health instruct 
improvement. 

It can be further justified as p: 
to the organized department of 
ment an opportunity of pointing 
leading the way to better healt! 
showing to the public services 
to that end. 


SOU UY 


Notre: A few copies of the official progra 
able and will be mailed on request to anyone 


(HE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE* 

SURGEON W. S. BEAN 

United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. . 


rT. \{.E£ HEALTH activities of the fed- sanitary problems. This appropriation of 
| vernment are carried on under funds, with an accompanying supervision Bu 
neral clauses of the Constitution. of the activities of the state, can, however, 
rst, and most important of these be made only on the request of the state. } 
lauses, is that one granting the With practically no exceptions, such 
government powers’ to make health activities as involve the police 
culating commerce with foreign power have been left to the various states. 
and among the several states. The federal government has several 
two best examples of the efforts of agencies which are concerned with vari- 
ss to regulate commerce under this ous phases of health work, but the chief 
in the interest of public health have burden falls upon the Public Health ay 
ording to Dr. Goodnow, of Johns Service. In addition to the Public Health 
ns, the Pure Food and Drugs Act, Service, the federal agencies which are 
e Child Labor Law. The former engaged in some form of industrial health 
se was upheld by the Supreme work are the following: the Bureau of 
while the latter was declared un- Mines, in the Department of the Interior ; 
titutional because it was regarded as the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s 
to the regulating of the manu- Bureau, and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
of articles within a state rather tistics, in the Department of Labor; the 
interstate commerce. The second Navy Department; and the War Depart : 

ral clause of the Constitution referred ment. 
that granting Congress the power The Bureau of Mines was formed in | 
and collect taxes, duties, imports, 1913, with a view to accomplishing the 
excises, to pay the debts and provide objects named in the following quotation 
he common defense and general wel- from the act establishing it: “It shall : 
f the United States.” This power be the province and duty of the Bureau 
of Mines, subject to the approval of the 


two kinds—first, repressive, and 


positively promoting the public Secretary of the Interior, to conduct in- ) 
fare. The prohibitive tax placed on quiries and scientific technologic inves- 
sphorous matches is an example of tigations concerning mining, and the 
first, as is also the tax on manufac- preparation, treatment, and utilization of 
rs employing child labor. In posi- mineral substances, with a view to im- 
ely promoting the public welfare, the proving health conditions and improving 
vernment appropriates money raised by safety, efficiency, economic development / 
ixation to help the states solve their —to investigate explosives—and to dis- 
seminate information concerning these Ye 


Read before the Industrial Hygiene Section of the subjects in such a manner as will best 

erican Public Health Association at the Fifty-third ° : ” 

ual ection at Detroit, Michigan, October 21, 1924 carry out the purposes of this act. 

Eptror’s Nore.—This is the fourth paper to be pub- 

¢ i from the Symposium on the Extension of iotee The Children’s Bureau was established 
| ygiene. A. J. P. H., March, April, and May, in 1911-12 in the Department of Com- 
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merce and Labor, with functions pre- 
scribed as follows: “The said bureau 
shall investigate and report to said de- 
partment upon all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people, and shall 
especially investigate the questions of in- 
fant mortality, the birth rate, orphanages, 
juvenile courts, defectives, dangerous oc- 
cupations, accidents and diseases of chil- 
dren, employment legislation affecting 
children in the several states and terri- 
tories. The chief of said bureau may 
from time to time publish the results of 
the investigations in such manner and to 
such extent as may be prescribed.” The 
bureau was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor when that department was 
established as a separate subdivision in 
1913, and up to 1921 had published 80 
special bulletins in regard to the problems 
suggested above. 

The Women’s Bureau was established 
in 1920 in the Department of Labor, with 
the following duties: “ To formulate 
standards and policies which shall pro- 
mote the welfare of wage-earning women, 
improve their working conditions, in- 
crease their efficiency, and advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment. 
The said bureau shall have authority to 
investigate and report to the said depart- 
ment upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of women in industry. The 
director of said bureau may from time 
to time publish the results of these in- 
vestigations in such a manner and to such 
an extent as the Secretary of Labor may 
The bureau has published 
bulletins concerning 


prescribe.” 
over thirty 
matters. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics is en- 
gaged in collecting data relating to work- 
ing conditions, housing, food costs, etc., 


these 


these figures being given wide publicity 
through the press. 

The Navy Department has long been 
one of the government’s largest employ- 
ers of skilled labor and has always con- 


sidered the safety of its workers as of 


prime importance. A central office con- 
cerned with safety and accident preven 
tion has been established in the depart 
ment, with branch offices in all the prin 
cipal yards of the country. The value of 
this organization has been amply demon- 
strated by the large reduction, since its 
adoption, in the number of accidents and 
the amount of time lost on account o{ 
accidents. The Navy Department has 
also published several articles relating | 
safety standards, etc. 

Work of a similar character is carried 
on by the War Department. 

The work of the Service, and in fact of 
the entire federal government, in indus- 
trial hygiene is of necessity largely in- 
vestigative in character. 

In 1914 and 1915 several articles r 
lating to industrial hygiene were issued 
by the Service, and in the latter year a 
Section of Industrial Hygiene and Sanita 
tion was organized. A number of im 
portant studies were made in the few 
years immediately following its organiza 
tion, and several interesting and instru 
tive reports were published. 

With the advent of the war, making 
its almost undreamed-of demands upor 
industry, the work became more im 
portant still. A plan was approved 
the Secretary of Labor and the Secret 
of the Treasury whereby the Publ 
Health Service, through the Office 
Field Investigations in Industrial Sanita 
tion, should codperate with the Working 
Conditions Service of the Department 
Labor. This plan, together with an execu- 
tive order issued July 1, 1918, requiring 
that all sanitary or public health activi- 
ties carried on by any executive | 


yureau 
agency, or office, specially created for 
concerned in the prosecution of the exist 
ing war should be exercised under 


Sex ret 


supervision and control of the 
of the Treasury, greatly enlarge 

work of the Office of Industrial Sa: 
tion. During the war period and imm 
ately thereafter much work was done 
some valuable reports were publis! 


— 
| 
| 
| 


very 
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armistice and the resulting de- 
n much of the manufacturing, the 
Conditions Service was discon- 
| the work as a whole devolved 
Public Health Service. 
Service prepared during 1918 and 
comprehensive program dealing 
e subject, for presentation to Con- 
the country. The section of 
gram relating directly to indus- 
Ith is as follows: 
Continuing and extending health 
s in industry, with a view to deter- 
¢ precisely the nature of the health 
is and the measures needed to cor- 
em. This is fundamental if we are 
mplish what we all desire. The 
government is without doubt the 
gency to conduct such surveys, for 
solutely without bias and is inter- 
lely in finding the facts. 
Securing adequate reports of the 
ice of disease among employes 
e sanitary conditions im industrial 
shments and communities. This is 
fundamental, for without a knowl- 
is to where and under what condi- 
lisease is occurring, no adequate 
taken to combat it. That 
rmation should be compiled in 
entral place where all may receive 
enefit from it, goes without saying. 
as in all morbidity reporting, the 
duty must fall upon the state and 
government, but they should receive 
ssistance of the federal government 
way. 
National development of adequate 


be 


ems of medical and surgical super- 


+ 


] 


| results to the industries. 
10 


‘ft employes in places of employ- 

The Service was able during the 
to supervise this work in a number 
ie war industries, with very bene- 
This work 
be standardized as far as possible 
ull industry and under some central 


sory body. 


Establishment by the Public Health 
ce, In cooperation with the Depart- 
f Labor, of minimum standards of 
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industrial hygiene and the prevention of 
occupational diseases. These minimum 
standards should, as far as possible, be 
put into all establishments. 

(e) Improvement of the sanitation of 
industrial communities through codpera- 
tion of the Public Health Service, state 
and local health authorities, and other 
agencies. The best argument for efforts 
in this direction is the excellent results 
that have already been achieved in rural 
sanitation and county health development 
by somewhat similar plans. The ever- 
increasing number of full-time health 
authorities, with resulting improvement 
of living conditions, is the result of just 
such cooperation. 

(f) Medical and sanitary supervision 
by the Public Health Service of civil in- 
dustrial establishments owned or oper- 
ated by the federal government. These 
establishments should be models and the 
industrial conditions in them as nearly 
perfect as we know how to make them. 
It is unfortunate that such is not the case, 
and that in many cases the government 
must go to private industrial concerns for 
examples of the best conditions. 

The program consists essentially of in- 
vestigations, leadership, advice, codrdina- 
tion of effort and codperation. The in- 
tention is to supplement, not to supplant, 
state and local government. The author 
ity under law to play this important part 
is already in existence; all that is needed 
is money and the acquisition and train 
ing of the necessary personnel. 

Pending the time when these become 
available, the Service is going ahead with 
the funds at hand, making every effort 
to get as much information as possible 
on the subjects under consideration. Dur- 
ing the early part of the present year a 
detailed study of the illumination in cer- 
tain post offices was made; and as a re- 
sult of the improved lighting which was 
installed during the work, there has been 
an increase of efficiency among the em- 
ployes in the offices. This study has been 
made a basis for improving the lighting 


| 
| 
| 


wn 
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in a number of the post offices of the 
country. The Service has also assisted 
in the preparation of a lighting code for 
schools and has a representative, a skilled 
physicist, on the committee of the Ilumi- 
nating Engineering Society. Recently we 
have undertaken a thorough study, which 
will extend over a period of at least a 
year, of the amount of daylight illumina- 
tion in Washington. For this study day- 
light-recording apparatus of the most 
modern type has been installed. — 

For the past year and more, a con- 
siderable amount of work has been done 
in connection with a study of the effects 
upon the body of exposure to high tem- 
peratures. This work has been extensive, 
including investigations upon both man 
and some of the lower animals. One or 
two papers have been published on the 
results of this study, but before making 
a final report, it is desired to extend the 
work still further in order that we may 
acquire a definite knowledge as to what 
are the physiological effects of the high 
temperatures to which men are exposed 
in many of the industries. 

One of the most extensive studies that 
have been undertaken by the Service is 
still in progress. This is an investigation 
of the effects of the various dusts that 
are encountered in industry. In_ the 
course of this work a new apparatus for 
collecting dust samples has been per- 
fected, which gives much higher counts 
than any other apparatus that we have 
used. A paper describing this apparatus 
will appear shortly. 

These dust studies include investiga- 
tions in regard to dust from cement, coal, 
silver, and silica, and all are being con- 
ducted by similar methods. The men en- 


gaged in the industries concerned are 
given careful physical examinations, and 
a sickness record is kept, along with a 
follow-up system of visits to the men’s 
homes, these visits being made by public 
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health nurses. Any cases that show sys. 
picious pulmonary findings on physi 
examination are examined again by ap. 
other physician, who is specially trained 
in the examination of the chest. To mak: 
the studies comparable, the same man 
making the chest examinations of al] sy: 
picious cases met with in the four studies 
In these cases, in addition to the usual 
examination, a careful X-ray stud) 
the chest is made. Some of the field wor 
in these studies is nearing completi 

it is hoped that it will soon be possib! 
to take up the study of other dusts, su 
as animal and vegetable. We believe tha 
when the studies, as outlined, hay 
completed, we shall have definite an 
clusive evidence regarding the eff: 
some of the dusty trades on the emp! 
engaged therein. 

Another interesting piece of wor! 
in progress, from which we expect 
rive some valuable information—a stu 
of posture, as found in the vari 
groups. This work should be comp! 
within the next few months. 

We also have in progress a stat 
study of 10,000 physical examinati 
from which some interesting facts 
already developing. With this 
large group it is believed that some valu 
able information should be acquired 

Another important work of the Ser 
is its consulting service. A surprisin 
large number of requests come in { 
varied sources, both from employers 
employes, for information of all sorts 
all such cases every effort is made to 
the best information available, and 
feel that this service is of no small valu 

It is to be sincerely hoped that, wit! 
increased knowledge of this very im 
tant subject of industrial hygiene, a: 
corresponding interest in it on the 
of the people of the United States, th 
government may be able to underta’ 
more extensive work in this great fie 


Dea. J. G. CUNNINGHAM 


in Ontario as regards plant 
rvice is unsatisfactory. There are 
time physicians and for the most 
ly attempt at medical service is 
physician on call. It is true that 
ases physicians are brought into 
lustry by being elected by benefit 
but this is a system which works 
satisfactorily, there being no con- 
service. Our objective is to get 
by employers of what medical 
lo when full-time physicians (or 
t-time physician) are given some 
ty for working conditions and en- 
th the supervision of the health of 
rs. Apart from the maintenance of 
alth which this would secure, med- 
ce in a plant can, of course, do a 
il for the prevention of occupational 
developing diagnosis and by pre- 
early stages. An important part of 
em is to bring the physician closer 
How is it to be done? 


Dr. Iaco GaLpston 


f the industrial hygiene work of 

id to and utilized by the employer 

isis of economic returns greater than 

tf the hygiene industrial work prac- 
This cannot go on indefinitely for 
hygiene follows the law of dimin- 
returns and there comes a point at 
shorter hours, better pay and more 
conditions may bring returns in terms 
ealth of the workers, but not neces- 
the form of dividends declarable in 
ind cents. We may deduce, therefore, 
lustrial hygiene work on this basis has 
is limitations. Then too, the indus- 
ysicians of today have too much of 
sided training. The majority are well 
| in the science and technique of their 
iltvy, but rather neglectful of the sociologic 
nomic aspects of their realm. The 
etent industrial physician should possess 
lerstanding of the labor movement; he 
understand the cardinal question of 
sm. He must also, in order that he 
the complete codperation of the work- 
ivoid the appearance of being the em- 
r’s representative. He can best function 
he is immune from suspicion. To render 
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industrial hygiene work most effective it is 
imperative that we carry on more health edu 
cation among the workers. The workers ol 
today now know more about banking, unem- 
ployment, insurance benefit societies, etc., than 
they do about health work and industrial work 


Dra. L. Fisk, A.P.H.A. 


There must be well-balanced codperation ; 
if factional, progress will be retarded. Ar- 
range physical examinations, preferably pe- 
riodically, through some other agency than 
Continue it with insurance 
such as health 


the employer. 
against ill-health. injuries, etc., 
and group-life insurance. To this should be 
added intensive education of the individual 
by the examining physician and through proper 
literature. All this appeals to the common 
sense, first, of the employer who will usually 
set the example by having himself examined, 
after which his object lesson is soon followed 
by employes. The relationship between em- 
ploye and examiner or examining agency 
should be confidential. The best results are 
attained in a codperative plan functioning 
through a mutual benefit organization in the 
plant, the expenses divided equally between 
employer and employe and the legitimate self- 
interest of both sides enlisted. 

We should not forget to place the proper 


burden on the Community. 


Dr. V. S. Cuenrey, Fettow A.P.H.A. 


Have labor organizations ever been properly 
approached? Is this not a function of this 
Section? The value of industrial hygiene and 
physical examinations should be emphasized to 
them. One small labor union of fifty members 
in Chicago, namely, the hairspinners, requires 
physical examination of its own members and 
we find that we can rely upon them and we 
are glad to go to the labor organization for 
Other labor 

Armour & 


qualified workers of this branch. 
organizations could do the same. 
Company make regular investigations of their 
plant by a special committee. We find edu- 
cation of our employes, even in the use of the 
medical department, very necessary. Indus- 
trial hygiene is a matter for the individual 
plant itself to work out. In an organization 
such as ours, employing 80 per cent common 
labor and 60 per cent foreigners, we find 
education must extend to their families and 
children, and supplement school work. 


| 
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THE SECOND YEAR 

HIS ISSUE of the JourNnat celebrates the second birthday of the campaign 

launched by the National Health Council, with the slogan “ Have a Health 
Examination on your Birthday.’ We publish in this issue a symposium, which 
includes comments on the campaign from the standpoint of national, state and 
county medical organization. To a certain extent, it tells what has been accom- 
plished, but it is too early yet to evaluate the results. Certainly the idea is growing 
and the fundamental facts on which it is based are not only sound in theory, | 
have been proved to be correct in actual practice. 

Because conditions have improved in this country and our death rate is 
lower than it has ever been before—lower than was believed to be possibk 
ten years ago—is no reason for us to rest on our laurels and to remain satist 
with what has been done. It has been pointed out repeatedly that the great 
lessening in our general death rate is due largely to the saving of babies ai 
children under five years of age, and until very recently there has been no indi 
tions that conditions have been improved for persons in the higher ages. 

Nothing is more dangerous than satisfaction with things as they exist. The 
human mind is prone to forget. Even in regard to demonstrations so clearly mace 
as the control of smallpox by vaccination, we find that our very success has 
operated to make people forget and grow careless. The recurrence of smallpox 
in its most virulent form in several places in our country, through neglect 
vaccination, should be enough to teach us the danger of self-satisfaction. 

What we ordinarily call public health, has made enormous strides and 
credited with victories which have held the attention of the world. Will thos 
who have been instrumental in gaining such victories and in organizing such c 
quered territory rest content while personal health has not advanced in a com 
parable way? Death is inevitable, and if it is not caused by a disease which w 
pass on to the innocent bystander, there may be certain compensations in it. The 
object of all of our preventive work should be to make the world a better plac 
in which to live. We can lessen pain, suffering, discontent and industrial unrest 
hy improving the general health. We can add to happiness and efficiency 
keeping individuals in good condition and these may be translated into what shou! 
be the object of everyone—good citizenship. 

The campaign is still on. Let us marshal all of our forces to push forward 
this movement of periodical examinations, with its promise of rich returns. 
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THE GOLD TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 
V PREVIOUSLY promised to keep our readers informed concerning the 
\ Treatment of Tuberculosis, put forward under the trade name 


5 by Moellgaard of Copenhagen. The English Medical Research 

is issued a preliminary report which includes observations on approxi- 
patients made by different experts at different hospitals. The Council 
it will be many months before any further definite conclusions can 
but considers that the preliminary work justifies experiments in a 
and by a greater number of observers. 


uincil believes that it has been proved that the gold salt has a definitely 
m on the tissues infected by the tubercle bacillus and that the 
the constitutional reaction has a direct relation to the intensity of 
ion. It does not show great toxicity for those not infected by tuberculosis, 
the reaction in the first patients was quite severe, none of the observers 
fied in making control observations in other febrile conditions. The 
ts are extremely guarded, but it was felt that early cases of open 
sis of the lungs did show improvement, though there was no such 
enefit as is observed after the use of such preparations as insulin and 
in their corresponding diseases. Cases of more advanced disease did 
the treatment well and some were made worse, an experience which 
with that reported from Copenhagen. Serious cases of long duration 
stand the treatment in its present form. 
se experiments have been under way for approximately three months. 
sults so far relate only to the clinical use of the gold salt and do not take 
nsideration laboratory work as to the effect of the preparation on the tuber- 
llus nor the protective action of the specific serum. There were many 
reactions characterized by a rise of temperature, vomiting, loss of appetite 
rked conditions of illness and depression. Two deaths occurred, one of 
seemed to be accelerated by the treatment, the other as the result of a 
1undice. 
will be remembered that the Public Health Service has charge of the 
ments in this country, upon which no report has been made to date. Our 
rs will be kept informed of the results. 


THE SCIENCE LEAGUE OF AMERICA* 


w= WE regret most deeply the necessity for such a society, we take 
pleasure in announcing the formation of The Science League of America, 
h has been forced into existence by the attacks upon science of those who 
emselves theologians. 
most casual observer has seen notices of what has been going on in 
is legislatures throughout the country. Laws prohibiting the teaching of 
n in state institutions have been introduced widely throughout the country, 
certain states have been passed and have received the approval of the 
The general adoption of such laws would go far toward plunging 
kward into the abyss of the Dark Ages. 
the Science League of America announces itself as a nonsectarian and non- 
al association which has been formed to protect the rich fruits of scientific 


j 


| 
| 
| 
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freedom, to combat the attacks of so-called fundamentalists who insist on accepting 
the Bible as an authentic text-book on biology, and who would take away from 
thousands of earnest and progressive students the right to investigate the phe- 
nomena of nature and announce their discoveries. . 

A similar battle was fought when Darwin published his books on evolution 
Many theologians took the ground that one or the other must be true, and that 
one had to fall before the other. In this country the situation was saved 
that sturdy old Scotch Presbyterian, McCosh, then President of Princeton Uni 
versity, and today there are many earnest and devout Christians who believe 
in evolution as taught by science, and who see nothing in such belief contradicto: 
to the Biblical description of creation. 

We welcome a certain amount of opposition—it is always healthy. However, 
the Constitution of the United States declares that “ No religious test shall eve: 
be required as a qualification for any public trust under the United States.” Since, 
therefore, those who hold positions in state universities and in state-supported 
institutions would be prohibited from teaching the truths of science if such 
laws were passed, we cannot but feel that the Constitution of the United States 
would be violated in spirit if not in fact. If the misguided and ignorant should 
succeed in obtaining their way, America could no longer be considered a land 
of religious freedom. There would be good reason to fear that persecution 
those whose beliefs were not in accord with those of the fundamentalists would 
follow. 

This JouRNAL makes no attempt to teach religion nor to influence the belie/s 
of anyone in religious matters. It is interested in the progress of science and 
is read almost entirely by those who believe in progress and in the wonderful 
revelations which science has brought to us. Our protest is against the cont: 
of science by fanatics who consider themselves religious. We have nothing t 
say against their tenets so long as they let science alone. 

The Science League of America had its birth in California, a state wh 
has for many years been the Mecca for every type of cult, religious and otherwis 
that the twisted mind of man could invent. The scientific men of California hav: 
necessarily come into contact with these cults more directly than most of us. \\ 
hespeak the support of this League by all who are interested in scientific freedom 


* Applications for membership and contributions should be sent to Conrad J. Biron, Secretary-Tre 
Room 618, Liberty Bank Building, 948 Market Street, San Francisco 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ON THE ETHYL 
GASOLINE HAZARD 


CONFERENCE of laboratory investi- Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was 
A gators, clinicians, public health officials, lowed by more extended remarks from 5S« 
representatives of the Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- tary of the Interior Work. About one hund 
tion and others was called by Surgeon General persons were in attendance and approxima 
Cumming for May 20, 1925. Various reports sixty took part. 
upon the subject of tetra ethyl lead and its An opportunity was given for the prese! 
dilution in gasoline as a health hazard to tion of evidences and opinions. At the end 
workers and the public were presented. An _ the session it was unanimously voted to pla 
opening address by the Hon. McKenzie Moss, the question in the hands of a committec 


representing industrial medicine, 
chemistry, clinical medicine, in- 


e Surge 


ed the 


attitude 


on General. 


and general chemistry, to be 


A resolu- 


shown by the 


Corporation in discontinuing 
product while the question of 
public health remained unsettled. 


ttee 18 to 


report its 


findings by 


02%. All costs of its investiga- 


paid out of funds provided by 


nt 


( F 


Kettering of 


the 


General 


earch Corporation, technicians and 


explained the necessity of meet- 
ised demand for gasoline by the 


f some 
ed trom 
is only 


ergy 


means to increase the 
each gallon, which at 
about 5 per cent of its 


It was said that this coun- 


ption last year was 8 billion gal- 
it this year would reach 12 billion 


that such demands were seriously 
It was pointed out that 


the supply. 


many 


substances investigated, tetra 


was the most effective and, in a 
increased the gasoline efficiency 
which figure could probably be 
that it would require from 5 to 
work up the public use of a new 
requiring a special motor before 


manufacturers 


e producti 


on of 


would 
a new type of 


consider 


ed to be the general sense of the 
1 technicians present that the very 
gredient, tetra ethyl lead, can be 
| safely, taking into consideration 


reports of 


the 


improvements in 


ed and the reported decrease in the 
mishaps occurring at the manu- 


ants 
t Dayton, 
even more 


Ohio, and 


dangerous 


in New Jersey and the blend- 


that other 


are made 


discussion was devoted to reports 


investigators on their 
ils exposed to exhaust gases, vapors, 


findings 


ications where ethyl gasoline was 
R. R. Sayers, Chief Surgeon of the 
Mines, presented statistics covering 


studies on all three phases. 


exhaust 


gases 


where 


Those 


commercial 


e was used showed neither symp- 
torage of lead and therefore a very 


ssibility of hazard to the public. 


Use 
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of five times the normal strength of ethyl 
gasoline produced no symptoms but showed 
storage of lead. On the question of inhaling 
vapors and of skin applications, the findings 
of his staff and those of Dr. Robert A. Kehoe, 
physiological chemist of the University of 
Cincinnati, and special investigator for the 
corporation at its Dayton plant, and of Dr. 
Frederick B. Flinn, physiologist of Columbia 
University, also investigator for the corpora- 
tion, were exhaustive and showed a marvelous 
amount of scientific work of the highest 
character. 

The reports of the three investigators could 
not be said to be in strict accord, and unques- 
tionably left a reasonable doubt in the minds 
of the conferees that a genuine hazard may 
exist to garage workers, filling station em- 
ployes and others who might be more or less 
frequently exposed to ethyl gasoline splashed 
about, inhaled as vapor, or to its lead sediment 
deposited in motors and about the buildings. 
At least a potential hazard was indicated which 
was emphasized by the scientists present from 
several universities as something which must 
not be neglected, because lead is an accumu- 
lative poisoning undoubtedly more pronounced 
in some persons than others even though the 
average person may absorb 1 mgm. per day 
without symptoms of poisoning. 

The establishment of an actual or practical 
hazard to the public health was more remotely 
sustained, if at all, particularly in view of the 
fact that several public health officials pre- 
sented data covering investigations made in 
numbers of large cities representing millions 
of people and hundreds of filling stations 
showing that not a single case of illness re- 
sulting from the use of either the concen- 
trated ethyl fluid* or ethyl gasoline had been 
established. In regard to filling station em- 
ployes, investigations had been made covering 
periods of employment under the alleged 
hazard averaging from eleven months to over 
two years. These reports seemed remarkable 
in view of the well-known susceptibility many 
persons have to lead and the amount of pub- 
licity already given to the subject. It was said 
that upwards of 300 million gallons of ethyl 
gasoline has so far been sold to the public 
without mishap other than what might occur 
from gasoline itself, 

However, the scientists claimed to establish 


* The ethyl! fiuid itself is being removed from retail 
filling stations as fast as yx ssible and all mixing with 
‘ at bulk filling stations. 


gasoline done 
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their point that the substance is a potential 


hazard and therefore needs further investiga- 


tion before sanction by a public body is given 
for its use. A leading sanitarian and former 
health official emphasized the fact that public 
health officials cannot act on a declaration of 
potential poisoning and condemn a substance 
on such account and that animal experiments 
will never satisfy them. They must have 
something more definite to warrant them in 
interfering, under the circumstances. At the 
present time there are no official restrictions 
against its sale throughout the country, except 
in New York City The corporation itself 
voluntarily stopped its sale early in May, 1925, 
awaiting the report of the present conference. 

It seemed generally agreed also that experi- 
ments with human beings may be tried and 
may be safely made to settle the question in a 
final way, although the correct procedure has 
been followed in approaching the subject from 
the point of view of animal experimentation 
first 

It would appear to us that such human ex- 
periments are highly desirable in view of the 
fact that lead absorption can be detected fairly 
easily and before symptoms of poisoning occur, 
and since the exposures which the public 
may have are uncontrollable and subject to 
many influences both favorable and unfavor- 
able which the animal experiments have not 
simulated. The users of automobiles are not 
housed up in closed chambers inside of small 
cages for several hours of the day breathing 
exhaust fumes or vapors under fixed condi- 
tions; but on the contrary are on the streets 
and highways without roofs overhead, most 
of the time in swiftly moving vehicles, or sub- 
ject to their to and fro passage; also they are 
exposed to varying weather conditions, winds, 
sunlight, moisture condensations, rain, etc. 
They are themselves constantly passing into 
and out of the “experiment.” They have a 
wide choice of what they shall eat, and of the 
right to quit the premises on the appearance 
of indisposition of any kind—all features difh- 
cult to reproduce in animal experiments. 

In respect to filling station employes and 
garage workmen, some control is possible. It 
has yet to be ascertained just how dusty 
garages and repair shops become, both in the 
air and under foot and how much this dust is 


diluted with mud, dirt and drippings 
machines, and kept from _ pervading 
atmosphere, also how often such places 


ait 


cleaned, as with a hose, etc., and, proba 
most important, what hazard an employ: 
while cleaning out a lead deposit f: 
motor parts. It is not known what haza; 


either workers or the public now take 
gard to lead in automobile tires, enam: 
teries, and other parts of their mechanism 
likewise appears to be unsettled whether 


presence of lead in the feces of an individ 


is a significant sign of lead poisoning 


lead absorption, as a number of investigat 


report it as a normal finding and others 
this. 


Commander Wilson of the United Stat 


Navy insisted upon the great importance: 
Air Service of the discovery of tetra et! 
and said he understood that Great Britai: 


negotiating for large quantities of it, als 

the Service’s experience with it wer« 

medical control and had been without misha; 
The Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, thr 

president and other officials, volunteered t 

every resource possible and all its statist 

and investigation data before the Surge 


General to assist him in the solution 
question. 


Secretary Work undoubtedly expressed 


Was 


prevailing opinion in the close of his intr 


ductory address when he pointed out 


1, 


question having such great economic, 


+} 


and commercial significance constitutes a m 


timely one. 
The larger questions of the federal 


vision of likely deleterious substances in 1 


state commerce, which has been mentioned 


various forms in the JouRNAL several 
was not taken up by the conference. 
According to an announcement by the 


geon General on June 6, the seven scientists 


appointed to the advisory committee 
investigation of tetra-ethyl lead in gas 


Cail 


are: Dr. D. L. Edsall, Harvard Med 
School; Dr. W. H. Howell, Johns Hopk 


School of Hygiene; Dr. A. J. Chesley, >t 
T 


Health Officer, Minnesota; Dr. Reid ! 


Harvard Medical School; Dr. W. S. Leat 
Vanderbilt University; Dr. Julius Sti 
University of Chicago; and Professor C.-! 
Winslow, Yale School of Medicine. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


MEETING 


ANNUAL 


has a_ seacoasts. The city is now doing an annual 


s annual meeting city 
business of $10,000,000 with Mexico and Ti 


story, an industrious present, and 
is future Interesting relics of $14,000,000 with Cuba 


ilization of the Mississippi Val- St. Louis Art Museum stands on the crest he 

yeauty and activity of the modern of Art Hill. This is one of the few per- 7 

uis provide entertainment and a 
the visitor to the Annual 


vas originally a tur trading sta- 


Pain Court, and was established 


in 1756. The names of some 


families and streets still show as 

French origin. It passed to the 2 
States with the rest of the territory es 
uisiana in 1804. At that time ax 
started from the East and soon = 3 
peaking population outnumbered 2. 


ssissippi River at St. Louis, with 


its, tugboats, modern barges and 


isure craft, four bridges, and ferry 


ked by the elevated railroad and 


rs of the nearby downtown business 


ms one of the greatest attractions 


rs and sightseers The old section . 
& Horet 


idjacent to the river, now rather 


it still interesting, forms the dis- manent buildings of the World's Fair and 
red to by Charles Dickens in his was presented to the city. It is open daily,  & 
Travels” as the “ French Quar- free to the public. It is ranked as one ot the 


e Mississippi River and St. Louis four best art galleries in the country. A fine 


rtally bound together in the pages collection of Chinese bronzes, ceramics and 


[wain’s “ Tom Sawyer” and “ Life paintings has been acquired, and the Chinese 


jade collection especially is one of rarity and 


Ississippi.” 


us Is an inland port, the center of a great beauty 
reign trade. Its proximity to raw In the Jefferson Memorial, the home of the 
nd fuel, and the availability of Missouri Historical Society, which stands ‘ 


wer and skilled labor, are reasons on the site of the main entrance to the 


ncreased activity as an export city World’s Fair, will be found the records of 


sition of the city on the Mississippi the early history of St. Louis. This building fi 


ith Government Barge Service to’ was built with funds remaining at the end of 


l 


leans, makes it virtually a seaport the fair, and was donated to the city by the 4 


ver and the twenty-seven railroads directors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
ting trom St. Louis provide superior tion. It was dedicated as a memorial to 


rtation to both inland cities and the Thomas Jefferson, who consummated the 
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purchase of the Louisiana Territory, which 
was commemorated by the exposition. 

The Municipal Theatre is the largest 
municipally owned outdoor theatre in the 
world. Tier after tier of seats rise from the 
banks of the River des Peres, giving a seat- 
ing capacity of about 10,000. The natural 
foliage makes the stage setting one of rare 
beauty. 

The old Courthouse, at the corner of 
Broadway and Market Streets, is one of the 
city’s historic landmarks. It was built about 
100 years ago. Slaves were at one time sold 
from its steps. The case which ended in 
the famous Dred Scott Decision was begun 
in one of the courtrooms here. 


Art Museum 


The log cabin home of Ulysses S. Grant, 
when he was a St. Louis County farmer, 
and not a very successful one, is still stand- 
ing on the Gravois Road, ten miles south- 
west of the city. It has been preserved by 
August A. Busch. This cabin is surrounded 
by a fence built of rifle barrels collected from 
battlefields of the Civil War. 

The St. Louis Zoo, occupying 72 acres in 
Forest Park, is one of the finest in the 
country. Its “cageless” bear pits have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention for their 
uniqueness and the beauty of their formation. 

Seven miles east of the city stands a his- 
toric group of mounds, relics of the ancient 
Mound Builders, including the famous 
Monks’ Mound, said to be the greatest in 
the world. This majestic mammoth of the 
group is a huge earth pyramid 1,080 feet 
long, 780 feet wide and 104 feet high, spread- 
ing its bulk over 16 acres of ground in the 
shape of a parallelogram with terraces at 
various levels. 

Those who attend the Annual Meeting will 
have an unusual opportunity to see the sights 
of St. Louis as the guests of the Local 


Committee 


Reeister Earty ror Go tr 
Some go to a convention for the scientig 
sessions; some go for the entertainme; 


it and 
social features; and some mix business with 
pleasure. The program at St. Louis wil) 


offer attractions for all. Golfers, however 
will have to make themselves known in ad. 
vance. There are many splendid links in S 
Louis, nearly any one of which wil! be a 
the disposal of those who attend the Annual 
Meeting, provided they write beforehand 

All those who want to play golf in S 
Louis should communicate as soon as pos- 
sible, and not later than October 1, with Dr 
Emmett P. North, 3511 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. 

Everyone is invited to make use of the 
golfing facilities in St. Louis, but so that no 
one will be disappointed, arrangements must 
be made in advance. 


Forum Session 

Previous issues of the JourNAL have carried 
announcements regarding the forum, which 
promises to be one of the features of this 
year’s meeting. Several good questions have 
already been submitted which evidence the 
interest that is being exhibited. The following 
will be among those printed in the program 


1. What statistical evidence have we of the 
carrying of infection in a home by: (a) the 
nurse engaged in bedside nursing; (b) the 


nurse engaged in infant and child hygiene 
as well as the quarantining of communicable 
diseases. Discussion opened by Miss Mar- 
guerite A. Wales, R.N., General Director 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, New 
York City. 

To what degree is a health department just 
fied in extending free service in preventive 
medicine without encroaching upon the feld 
of cure in: (a) periodic health examina 

of adults; (b) dental service; (c) deve 
ing specialties in a child hygiene progran 
such as nutrition, posture and eye serv 
(Discussion of additional services inv 
from the floor.) Discussion opened 
Francis E. Fronczak, M.D., Commissio! 
of Health, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Those desiring to present questions 

vance should submit them to the Secret 
of the Forum Committee, Charles F. Wilt! 
M.D., Blossom Street Health Unit, H: 
Department, Boston, Massachusetts. 


melt 


GARDNER T. SWARTS 
1857-1925 

Dr. Gardner T. Swarts on 
the ripe age of sixty-seven, 
the well known 
work in the United States. 
not been good for a year past, 
ss which ended his life lasted 
s. He died in Providence, R. L, 
he was born on December 13, 


pioneers 


Dr. Garpner T. Swarts 


was a graduate of the Harvard 
School in the class of 1879, after which 
special courses in Vienna and London. 
became interested in public health, 
that branch of it dealing with con- 
sease, and for many years served 
pector in the Health Department of 
During this time, he made a 
ection of more than 300 cases of 
ver during an epidemic, with the 
assistance of Dr. Edwin M. Snow, 
Superintendent of Health of the 
1894 he became Secretary of the 
of Health of Rhode Island, and 

st state health officer to establish 
gical laboratory for the diagnosis 

a The Rhode Island Board was 
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also the first to distribute free diphtheria anti- 
toxin to indigents. Free examination of 
sputum for suspected tuberculosis was also 
done. Under his advice, the distribution of 
silver nitrate to prevent ophthalmia neona- 
torum, and subsequently the distribution of 
antityphoid vaccine were also begun. 

Dr. Swarts was among the first American 
physicians to study bacteriology, and his ex- 
amination of mechanical filtration was pioneer 
work. He became a member of the City 
Council of Providence and introduced a reso- 
lution providing for the filtration of Paw- 
tucket water. 

Dr. Swarts will be remembered particularly 
for his institution of municipal laboratory 
work in 1888 in the City of Providence, which 
he carried out personally, with little assistance, 
for many years. He served as Secretary of 
the State Board of Health, State Bacteriolo- 
gist and State Registrar of Vital Statistics 
in Rhode Island for twenty-three years. He 
retired from public work in 1917. He was 
for many years Secretary of the American 
Public Health Association and President in 
1908-09. 

He is survived by his widow, formerly Miss 
Fannie May Stinson, and two children. He 
was a regular attendant at the meetings of our 
Association, in which he had a multitude of 
friends. He will be greatly missed, but his 
accomplishments in the field of public health 
are a part of the history of the Association, 
which will always be held in remembrance. 


STUDY OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
FORMS 


Realizing that the health officer often has 
dificulty in securing forms for use in his 
health department, the Association has under- 
taken a study, by an authoritative and experi- 
enced group, of city and county health 
department forms with a view to devising a 
standard set which might be commendable for 
use in health departments in cities and counties 
of various sizes. Letters have beén sent out 
to over 400 health officers asking them to sub- 
mit a copy of each of the printed record forms 
used in the various divisions of their work, 
and many have already complied with the re- 


quest. The assembling and studying of these 


forms is a considerable undertaking and it 
will take some time before it is completed 
Results of the study will be announced in a 


future issue of the JourNAI! 


baz 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 

Purchasers of books on public health and 
allied topics look to this comparatively new 
department of the Association for advice and 
assistance An evidence of this was the re- 
cent visit of a public health worker from 
South America who sought advice regarding 
i number of books and placed his order for 
over 300 different volumes. The popularity 
f the book service is attested by the increas- 
ng flood of orders that comes in from foreign 
vuuntries as well as the United States 

\lthough in its fifth year of publication, 
Ravenel’s “A Half Century of Public Health” 


still enjoying a good sale. Several organ 
rat s have sent in orders for the volume 


LIST OF 


P tor election t 

Adams. M.D N Asst 
Medical Director Metropolit Lite and Physiciar 
Mer t Madis« Board He 

Dorothy RK Andersot RN Santa Fe New Mexico 
Chiet, Divisions Child Hygiene and Public Health 
Nursing 

Fred W Bailey st Louis Miss President ot. 
Louis Medical Society 

Lyman W Childs, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio, Supervisor 
of Health Edué@ation, Cleveland Public Schools 

S. Deutschman, Singapore, Straits Settlements, Statis 
tician to the Eastern Bureau League of Nations 
Health Section ( Assoc.) 

Joseph William Gardam M.D Newark N l.. Di 
rector, Bureau of Communicable Diseases, Newark 
Healt Dept Examining Physician, Western 
Electric 

B. Gibson, B.A., M.A.. New York, N. Y., Safety 
at Health Director Western Electric Co New 
York, N. ¥ Assoc.) 

Antoine Edward Greene Ph.D Ph.G., Washington 
¢ Bacteriologist and Pharmacist 


Be: imin Gruenberg New \ ork, N Managing 
Director, American Association for Medical Progress, 


Mildred Harris, A.B.. M.A.. Greensboro, N. C 


eacher of Hygiene at rth Carolina College for 


r. Lyle Hazlett, M.D East Pittsburgh, Pa Medical 


Director full time, W. E. & M. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

Hattie Louise Heft, Ph.D.. New York, N. Y., Teachers 
College, Columbia Nniv ( Assoc.) 

Clarence A Horn B.S., C.P.H., Reading, Pa., In 
structor iT Public Health it | Hygiene, Schuylkill 


College, Reading 
William Anthony King M.D., San Antonio, Texas, 
Health Officer 


o the A.P.H.A., May 1 to May 29, inclusive. 


in quantity to deposit them in their libraries 
Many scientific museums are among the pyr. 
chasers, and a recent large purchaser yw ae 
Medical Department of the United Stare 
Army. A few copies of both the De-Luxe 
Autographed and Special Library editions are 
still available, but the time is not far dict 
when the book will be out of print 


ant 


The contract for printing the sixth edit 
of “Standard Methods for the Examinat 
of Water and Sewage” has been let a: 
new edition will be ready about Au 
This is the first edition of the Sta 
Methods for which the American Pu! 
Health Association and the American Wa 
Works Association are jointly responsib 


MEMBERS 


( S. Kinzer, M.D., La Grange, Georgia, ¢ 
of Health, Throop Co., Georgia. 

John David Leonard, M.D., Muskogee, Ok 
Muskogee County Health Unit. 

Clara G. Lewis, R.N., Eau Claire, Wiscons 
vising School Nurse 

Clair Starrett Lititon, M.S., Iowa City, Iow 
Bacteriologist, Iowa State Board of Healt! 

Leon H. Martin, M.D., Austin, Texas, State D " 
County and City Health Work 

Daniel Hans Nelson, B.S., M.A., Logat 
structor, Bact., Phys. and Sanitation 
Bacteriologist, Utah Experiment Station 

Ee. L. Pettibone, D.D.S., Cleveland, Ohi \ 
man, Council on Mouth Hygiene a1 
Instruction of American Dental Associat 

Blodwyn Lloyd Roberts, Indiana, Pa., S« 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Everett Morton Sanders, B.S., Indiana, P I " 
Health and Hygiene, State Normal Scho 

> 


Loyal A. Shoudy, A.B., M.D., Bethleher I 
dustrial, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, P 
Robert V. Spencer, A.B., A.M., Newtonville, } 
Executive Secretary of the Mass Tul 

League 

Wesley G. Spencer, B.P.E.. West Newtor 
Director of Physical Education, Fesset 
West Newton, Mass 

William Gordon Stimpson, Philadelphia, Pa 
Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service 

Austin B. Thompson, M.D., Orange, N. J.,_5 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Orange, N 

George Henry Van Emburgh, Jr., B.S., M.D., Ne 
N. J., Medical Director, Clark Thread ¢ 
Newark, N J 

Marjorie Wulff, B.S., St. Paul, Minn (Assox 


WANTED 


nouncements will be carried free in 
further notice Copy goes to the 
8th of each month. Mail to New York 

Ss poss ble. 

g keyed advertisements, please mail 
to office in New York City. In reply- 
fessional training, salary requirement, 

ns held and three or more references, 


Statistician: Assistant director of bureau 
cs and research wanted in middle 
nization. Must have had experience 
lth field and know the mathematics 
s. Ability to write reports for local 

desirable. Salary $2,500 per 
\ddress 603 G. H., care of this 


New York address. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


Wanted: Regularly qualified Medical 
) take full-time position on staff of 
nt of Health, N. B., as District 
Health Officer. Applicant must 
ree or diploma in public health 

lical college or university of re- 
Salary $3,000 per year with traveling 
Please apply with full personal 
and photo to Dr. Geo. G. Melvin, 
Medical Officer, Department of 


Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


Public Health Nurse: Desirable position 
lle-west health department. Appli- 
have had at least one year’s public 
perience with well organized depart- 
an adequate public health course 
opportunity. Address 604 L. R., 
his JourNAL, New York address. 


Wanted: Secretary for state health de- 
laboratory. Must have collegiate 
or training and experience as 

ilent; training in stenography, physics 
emistry required as well as some knowl- 
f French or German. Address 605 D. L., 
f this JourNaL, New York address. 
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Statistical Clerk: Public health organiza- 
tion desires a statistical clerk to assist in 
collection of hospital clinic records and com- 
pilations. Salary $1,800. Apply in own hand- 
writing stating training and experience. 
Research Service, New York Heart Associa- 
tion, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Wanted: Pediatrician and prenatalist on 
traveling clinic, preferably one with experience 
in public health work. Salary $3,000 and field 
expenses. Address 602 S. L., care of the 
JournaL, New York address. 


Wanted: One male physician; one female 
physician; one dentist; six white nurses (grad- 
uate) ; two negro nurses (graduate), for full- 
time service in public schools. Address Secre- 
tary, Board of Education, Dallas, Texas. 


University Technician Wanted: Tech- 
nician, Department of Bacteriology, University 
of North Carolina, September 1. Must have 
good knowledge of bacteriology and serology. 
Male, college graduate, preferred. One month 
vacation. State age, education, experience and 
minimum salary expected. Address Depart 
ment of Bacteriology, Box 350, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 


Position WaNntTED 


Positions wanted announcements of 50 words or less 
will be carried for individuals at a charge of $2.00 per 
insertion Copy should be received at the New York 
fice by the 8th of the month preceding publication 


Wanted: Position with state or munici- 
pal health department Eight years’ public 
health experience; 17 years in naval medical 
department; served in hospitals and clinics 
at home and abroad; extensive knowledge of 
communicable diseases, but principally inter- 
ested in venereal diseases Sacteriologist, with 
organizing and administrative ability. At pres- 
ent V. D. technician, but desire betterment. 
Full data on application to 364 W. H., care of 
this Journat, New York address 


— 


hand and has 
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Sanitary Engineer: Position wanted as 
superintendent of water works, filter plant or 
treatment plant. Fourteen years’ experience in 
design, construction and operation of water 
filter plants and sewage treatment plants, in- 
cluding chemistry and bacteriology. Thirty- 
four years old, married. Address 361 R. C., 


care of this Journat, New York address. 


Wanted: 


with five years’ hospital and health depart- 


Bacteriologist and _ serologist, 


ment laboratory experience, desires teaching 
or laboratory position. Southwest preferred. 
Ph.B. and M.S. degrees. Thoroughly familiar 
with Wassermanns, bacteriology, serology, 
blood chemistry, etc Location and oppor- 
tunities more important than initial salary. 
(Address 362 E. R., care of this Journat, New 
York address. 


Wanted: 


\merican, twenty years of practical experience 


Position by sanitary engineer, 


on Panama Canal, and for the last s 
with a South American governme: 
versed in water supply, sewerage, ga: 
refuse disposal, disinfection, and rat 
mosquito control. Address 363 P. | 
this JouRNAL. 


Wanted: 
health. Several years’ experience as 
officer and in teaching, 39 years old, 
A.B. and C.P.H. degrees. Excellent 
mendations. Address 365 C. T., cars 
JournaLt, New York City. 


Position as teacher 


Wanted: Position as full-time cit 
officer. Graduate in medicine and publi: 
Eight years with United States India: 
and four years as director of a count 
department. Unimpeachable references 
given. Available for service July 1 
285 G. V., care this JournaL, Né 
address. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


School Vision—/y James Kerr. London: 
Pp. 159 
Chis little book by Dr. Kerr, a man of wide 


George Allen & Unwin Lid 


experience and scholarly attainments, is a 
presentation of school vision in a nontechnical 
It should be helpful to 
all workers in the field of school health 


but careful manner 


supervision 

The subject is handled from the standpoint 
of anatomy and common defects of the eye, 
the physiological process of seeing, the detec- 
tion and interpretation of subnormal vision 


cases, and the effect of reading, writing and 


drawing, as taught in the schools, on visual 
health. Of particular interest is the section 
lealing with the organization of sight-saving 


ciasses 
The observations by Dr. Kerr on “ func- 


tional failure” should receive the thoughtful 


ittention of all school physicians. Functional 
failure is defined as functional amblyopia oc- 
curring in nervous, overwrought children. It 


appears to be most frequent in girls of eleven to 


twelve years of age. “A child who says it can- 


ot see the blackboard, but sees easily close at 
no apparent trouble in the eyes, is 


ng quickly and often physiolog- 


illy exhausted, especially about adolescence.” 


Children of this type are at times mist 
malingerers, but they are not so in a 
In the same variety of children m 
polyopia may be detected or the comp 
intermittent micropsia, that is things 
if seen through the wrong end of the te! 
This condition suggests relaxation 
ciliary muscles. With growth or ret 


healthier condition the difficulty may dis: 


Dr. Kerr states the important thing 


_ 


4 


there must be no treatment with c 


glasses, for although they sharpen up th 
they soon aggravate the condition, sett 
another variety of amblyopia, that 

chronic ciliary spasm, a state of to 
traction of the ciliary muscles, if cht 
»verworked, in children convalescent tf: 


ness, and other delicate, anemic or 


children when growing rapidly. For thes 


sons Dr. Kerr advises strongly against 
to correct the vision of a child by ust 
lenses without mydriatics. 

In the main, this book presents mat 
lems requiring the thoughtful attent 
school medical examiners, and offers 


suggestions in their solution. It shou! 


a place in the library of all those engag 


school health work. TALIAFERRO ( 


Municipal 


\ 


ealth demonstrations, 


reterence 


sluntary health agencies, the handling 


Index—New York: The 
Vagaszine, 1925. 521 pp. Price 


eim and his associates of The 
Vagazine have, for a number 
performing a valuable service 
of and workers in the field of 
1dministration, by the publication 
nicipal Index.” This handy refer- 
which contains statistical and 
he various phases of municipal 
itlines the accomplishments of the 
field of public administration; 
merous public and quasi-public 
lealing with the various sub- 
ssed; and adds valuable bibliog- 
each major activity. 
e success of such a volume lies 
n of the authors for the various 
accomplishments and in this the 
Index” has shown discernment. 
int is the article on “ Public 
Mr. James A. Tobey, formerly 
onal Health Council. This is a 


iew of accomplishment in the field 
ealth during the year 1924. 
rial is handled functionally, a logical 


but with it runs an adequate 
»f the work of the leading health 


ns. The functional paragraphs in- 


llowing: increasing the life span, 

city health work, the appraisal 

training of 
progress in child hygiene, adult 

erculosis, social hygiene, prevention 
and mental hygiene. 


hs of especial interest include the 


findings of the surveys of city 


rk, the self-appraisal by health off- 


own departmental accomplishment 
f a standard form of measurement, 


status of public health education in 


ities. The greatest space is, prop- 
d to the matter of progress in 
ie, this section taking up in turn, 
‘{ maternity and infancy work, 
rts in the field, causes of infant 
mortality and studies of rickets 


departs slightly from his func- 


ussion plan in devoting a separate 
to the National Health Council, but 
1rganization acts as a central clear- 


point for some thirteen 


justified. 
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Space does not permit of detailed review 
of the contents of this article though interest 
warrants it. Suffice it to say that Mr. Tobey 
and the “ Municipal Index” have contributed 
an excellently balanced and concise review of 
public health progress during the year. 

A valuable bibliography is appended. 

DarrELL HeveENoR SMITH. 


Medicine. An Historical Outline—By M. G. 
Seelig, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery 
Washington University School of 
Medicine. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 

Company, 1925. Price $2.25. 

It is refreshing to see the growth of inter- 
est in medical history which is evident through- 
out the United States, though unfortunately 
the medical curriculum is already so crowded 
with subjects which seem to be necessary that 
the study of history, even where it has been 
introduced, is necessarily given a third or 
fourth rate place. The book before us repre- 
sents a series of eight lectures prepared for 
the senior students at the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, to which the 
seniors of the St. Louis University School 


in the 


»f Medicine were invited. 

In a foreword, Colonel Garrison speaks of 
the author as a “ Breezy Westerner” and if it 
“takes a thief to catch a thief we should say 
that Colonel Garrison belongs to the same sec- 
tion of the country, though he is more pessi- 
mistic than is usual for westerners, since he 
characterizes today as a “ period of jazz, rough 
stuff, sex stuff, and multiplex swinery,” and 
a little later in the same paragraph mentions 
“our windy futilities, meddlesome ineptitudes, 
fussy exploitations of half-baked personality 
and loud-voiced vulgarities.” We submit that 
Colonel Garrison’s description of some of the 
author’s words as being “ journalese,” might 
very well apply to the foreword. It is, how- 
ever, refreshing if not elevating. 

The text as a whole is well arranged and 
well considered, and the salient facts of med- 
ical history are marshalled in a readable and 
virile fashion. Most of the faults of the book 
are those which are probably due to its concise- 
ness. Individual judgment must play its part 
in such an outline concerning names which 
should be mentioned and those which may be 
omitted. We cannot but feel, however, that 
the selection of the author needs some re- 
vision, and we hope that in future editions 
space may be found for some additional names. 
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Bacteriologists, for example, can never agree 
to the omission of the name of Emil Roux, 
ior can we agree to the mention of Elie 
Metchnikoff as | 

ried on the work of Pasteur 


part played in the study of immunity by 


ving a bacteriologist who car- 


Certainly the 


Roux’s discovery of phagocytosis should be 
mentioned in any book on medical history. 
Coming down to those who made medicine 
in America, we fail to find such names as 
Ashhurst, Gross, Waterhouse (who introduced 
vaccination into America), Cox, and others. 
Particularly we note the failure to mention 
what was done in the South, which produced 
some of the early and great botanists and 
medical botanists, as well as men who left 
their impression on medicine and surgery. It 
is true that individuals like Sims and Mitchell 
are mentioned, but we fail to find others who, 
it seems to us, should find a place in even 
the briefest history. Tuberculosis and Tru- 
deau’s work are not mentioned. 

In certain places the style of the author 
has led to statements which are inexact. For 
work 
anti- 


example, we cannot agree that Behring’s 
on diphtheria led to the discovery of 
toxin, though he may perhaps be justly cred- 
ited with having discovered diphtheria anti- 
toxin, in spite of the fact that Roux made 
the same discovery independently and gave it 
to the world at the same time The Army 
Commission headed by Reed is given with 
Carrol’s (misspelled) name first and Reed’s 
second. We would suggest that the natural 
sequence of events should have led the author 
to mention the work of Laveran and Ross 
on malaria before that done by the Army 
Commission on yellow fever, since it preceded 
the latter by approximately three years, and 
Reed was convinced of the agency of insects 
} 


in carrying yellow fever by the successful 


work of Ross. We cannot agree that Ehrlich 
founded the modern conception of immunity 
and serology, and believe that the most rudi- 
mentary outline should mention Metchnikoff, 
Pfeiffer and Bordet in this connection. There 
is evidence of careless proof reading, as for 
example when “Similia similibus curantur” 
is translated “like are cured by like.” 

We trust that these errors will be corrected 
in the second edition, which we predict will 
be called for within a short time, and that 
space will be found to give a few more names 
and facts, which we believe will make the 
volume more valuable. The book is well illus- 
trated and printed M. P. RAvVENEL. 


Personal Hygiene for Nurses. (Adapt: 
to the Use of Students of Physical | 
tion and other Health Specialists.) 
Wymond Miller Bunker and Clair | : 
Turner. St. Louis: The C. V. M 
1924. 189 pp., 6 figs. in text. Price. 9 
This book aims to give instruction 

field of personal hygiene for the nurse hersel{ 

and also as a basis for instruction on her part 

by precept and example to her patients and + 

families in which she serves. The art 

healthful living is here taught fron 
physiological standpoint rather than 

rules of hygiene. The treatment is oft 

quite limited in scope, as for example in the 

chapter on reproduction. The physiolog 
digestion is discussed rather than the care 
foods or dietetics, although a_ chapter 
devoted to nutrition, with only a brief treat- 
ment of vitamines. The care of teet 
discussed with adequate detail, as is also the 
structure and care of the feet. As a treatise 


on hygiene the work seems quite inadequat 
even for the purposes of personal hygiene w 
the matter of the presentation of diseases 
causes, and modes of prevention of conta 
The concept of biological cleanliness is rat 
sadly neglected. Those subjects which 
themselves to the physiological presentat 
such as the nervous system, exercise, s!¢ 
bathing, and food are presented wit! 
plicity, clearness and with a view to the 1 ; 
elementary needs. The authors might t 
vantage extend their treatise with a 
view of the nurse’s needs and capacity 


C. A. Ko 


The Chemistry of Enzyme Actions (| 
Ed).—By K. G. Falk, American Ch 


Soctety Monograph Series. Vex 
Chemical Catalog Co., 1924. 249 pp. P: 
$3.50 


The nearest approach to a standard 
and reference book that is possible in such a 
rapidly changing field of science is pro 
in the revised edition of K. G. Falk’s “Cl 
istry of Enzyme Actions.” The descript 
portion is confined to an interesting series 
quantitative studies on the action of enzy1 
in tissue and tumor extracts. The study 
reaction velocities and of the chemical nat 
and properties of enzymes has been made w 


full appreciation and application of the new 
ideas of physicochemical laws as applied to the 
whole realm of chemistry. The bibliogra; 


\ 


is comprehensive and well chosen. C.-E. A. \\ 
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Rickman John Godlee, 
F.R.C.S Third Ed. 
the Clarendon Press. 


Price 21 shillings net. 


ne 


Lord 


Lister 


have such a treat as read- 
aff 


The 


ords 


is before us is written by 


w,. who was also his house sur- 


knew him intimately, not only 


itionship, but also professionally. 


lition 
exhauste 
ow the t 


k remains 


was published in 1917, and 


d. The second edition 


hird. 


very 


much as it 


While the author 


was 


1, he has added a postscript con- 


wounds 


and their 


treatment, 


material given to him by friends 


service in various parts of the 


s well remembered that war wounds 


so well in the early days of the 


as we had reason to expect from the 


iSK 


er 


i 


re 


re 


practice 


Surgeons were com- 


themselves what difference there 


they 


and el 
uring tl 


gard to 


arose 


tetanus 
concerning the treatment 


ucidated ? 
1e war 


t Pasteur had taught many years 


So 


surgeons 


forgotten the lessons taught 
they forgetting facts that Lister 


It has been 


redis- 


mewhat the 


ls. The hypertonic salt treatment 


1 the 


gue 


he added pe 


ally an 


that Lord 


later Carrel-Dakin 


treat- 


Their results are dis- 


ages 


of Lord Lister has been aptly 


one of the great biographies.” 


history of 
e human r 
rgery and 


one of the 
ace, the 
made it 


act 


great bene- 


man who revo 


what it is to- 


sent time, it is hard to realize the 


Lister encountered in in- 


is ideas, founded though they were 


xact knowledge 


Ty) 


nts 
lf. It 


devised 
seems hard to believe that 


given by 


and 


carried 


Pasteur and 
out by 


Sir James Y. Simpson could oppose 
entifically, or attack him in the rather 


vay revealed by history. 


Although this 


only a few years ago, it can confi- 


be a 


sserted 


thz 


at we have passed 


the 


en scientific discoveries have hard sled- 


elore acceptance. 


At the present time, 


rather looking for something new and 


har 
aps 


too 


eager 


to branch 


off on 


un- 
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London was 


The Con- 


proven ideas. The profession in 


among the last to accept his work 
tinental countries and America were practicing 


antiseptic surgery while London was. still 


opposing it 
and kind 


loved 


courteous, 
His 


him personally and he inspired in them a rare 


Lord Lister was modest, 
far beyond the common patients 
amount of confidence. He was blessed with a 


wife who understood his work, sympathized 
with it and gave a tremendous amount of help, 
not only in her care of him, but in writing his 
notes, most of which are in her handwriting. 
The last years of his life were’ pathetic. Lady 
Lister died of pneumonia at Rapallo, Italy, and 
his remaining days were spent in a loneliness 
which was accentuated by the complete under- 
existed between 


had always 


childhood, 


standing which 


them. In early Lady Lister had 


been severely ill and was unconscious for sev- 
eral days. Dr. John 
Brown, “ She was once in Heaven for three or 


It was said of her by 


four days when she was a very little child, and 
No 


she has borne the mark of it ever since.” 


more beautiful tribute was ever paid to a 
woman 
From the historical standpoint, the life of 


Lister describes one of the greatest discoveries 
for the benefit of man that the world has ever 
known. It gives an intimate picture of a man 
whose example is an inspiration to everyone 
and whose personal character was most beauti- 
ful from every standpoint 

The author of the book has unusual qualif 
cations for his task. One can scarcely put the 
book down It is 


gravings, showing Li 


well illustrated by fine en 


ster at various periods of 


his life and also some of the members of his 
family \ great service was rendered when 
the book was written and we welcome the third 
edition. M. P. 
The Ventilation of Public Buildings— 
London, England: Robert Boyle & Sons 
Pp. 50. Price, 6/ net 
This is a reprint of two articles which ap- 


peared in the Building News for January 19 


and February 9, 1923. It is a compilation of 
arguments against mechanical ventilation and 
in favor of natural ventilations as applied in 
the Boyle system. The claims deduced seem 
to be somewhat stronger than warranted by 
the supporting evidence which consists largely 
of isolated quotations from various architects 


and scientists of note R. C. W. 


| 
| 

we 


O44 


Sewerage and Sewage Treatment—Sy Harold 
E. Babbitt, M.S. New York: John Wiley, 
1925. Pp. 516. Price, $5.00. 
rhe first edition of this book appeared only 

three has been 

made in sewage treatment, particularly in the 


years ago, but such progress 


Imhoff tank and activated sludge process, that 
Professor Babbitt has revised the book to meet 
the suggestions and criticisms made on its 
first appearance 


[he material in the second edition has been 


arranged in a manner similar to the first 
edition, which makes it valuable for instruc- 
tional purposes. The principal additions are 


in chapters dealing with sewage treatment. In 
the chapter on septicization, new material on 
Imhoff tanks has been added. Three chapters 
have evolved from the former chapter on fil- 
the Contact Bed, the Trickling Filter, 
Sand Filter, with new 
material included in each chapter. More ma- 
terial has been incorporated in the chapter on 
disposal by dilution, particular reference being 


tration 


and the Intermittent 


given to the question of stream pollution, and 
the problem's biologic aspects. The chapters 
on sludge and activated sludge have been re- 
written and enlarged, and the chapter on the 
contact bed includes the material on automatic 
dosing devices. A new chapter on a compari- 
son of the processes of sewage treatment has 
been added at the end of the book. 

Some of the material on costs given in the 
second chapter of the first edition has been 
abbreviated, and the chapter on contracts and 
specifications has been eliminated. The former 
chapter on construction was somewhat cum- 
bersome and has been rearranged and divided 
into three chapters, and the section on non- 
uniform flow has been corrected and rewritten. 

The book is recommended to sanitary engi- 
neers and others who are interested in munici- 
adapted for 
undergraduates in sanitary 


E. H. B. 


pal sanitation, and is especially 
the teaching of 


science 


Sunshine and Open Air—/y Leonard Hill, 
W.B., F.R.S. London: Edwards Arnold & 

1924. Price, 10/6 net. 

The author has made the subject of which 

own. His 

the effects of 

known that he needs no introduction 


Company, 
he treats his investigations on 


ventilation and vitiated air are 
sO well 
This latest monograph is 

his careful work and its 
to practical problems. The intro- 
is devoted to the winter climate of the 


to the profession. 
a typical example of 


application 


duction 
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Alps, after which we have chapters on: “ High 
and Low Atmospheres,” “Humidity ans 
Catarrh,” “Sunshine,” “ Biological Act 
Light,” and “ Metabolism and Cooling Power 
It is difficult to say that one part of the | 
is more interesting than another. The prac. 
titioner will find here the scientific reasons {or 
the effect of sunshine and altitude 
patients, while the man who devotes 
more particularly to the pure sciences 
in the studies on the “ Biological A 
Light” much that is new and interesting. The 
book places the sanction of scientific research 
on some empirical practices of long standing 
The surgeon will also find much of interest 
the section devoted to action of 
wounds. The book is abundantly a xcel- 
lently illustrated. 

In the short space of 125 pages, the author 
has condensed a mass of knowledge, gained | 
careful research, which many writers 
have expanded into a book of at least 50 
pages. Indeed there are places 
could wish that the writer had give: 
space to his subject. The entire | 
closely packed with scientific facts a: 
application to the needs of the huma: 

On the one hand, it gives exact scienti! ata 
which are in some cases abstruse, but fo 

by the practical application of these fac: 
everyday life in plain language which ever 
can understand and appreciate. The book 
to be commended to the purely scientific man 
on the one hand and to the practitioner on t! 
other, though it contains much of value t 
readers who are interested in the physica 
fare of themselves and their fellowmen a 
lated to their immediate surroundings 


M. P. Rave: 


wher 


Bacteria in Relation to Man. A Study-Text 

in General Microbiology— Jean 

hurst, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipp 

Co., 1925. 304 pp. 147 illustrations. ! 

book is one of the series of | 

cott’s Nursing Manuals. It is a 
book and presents a pleasing appearance 
first one notices the clean 
heavy paper, and profuse illustrations. 

The subject matter of the text is of bri 
scope than is indicated by the title. Ind 
it is clear the and from 
text that the writer realized that her sul 


well 


inspection 


from sub-titles 


embraced much more of microbiology tha 


indicated by the term bacteriology. T! 


BooKs AND REPORTS 


ted to the relation of bacteria 


rganisms, and to a treatment 
stics of fungi and algxz. These 

as illustrative of the general 
life. It that 


ated judiciously true 


cellular seems 
the 
information concern- 


of living cells for the 
of 
a text dealing with 
of 


that 


microbiology. It 
that 
contain 


strictly 


much 
of 


so 

part 
»f the book takes the 
under the conventional 
(which, 


up 
logy 
ynditions for growth 
conditions for repro- 
reparation of culture 
sical and chemical agents; the 
stain- 


really 
media ; 


and methods of 


iring : 
ny, 


ters on bacterial cultivation and 


are illustrated with photographs 


selected, unusually profuse, 


reproduced. Conditions un- 
life 


physical and chemical agents, 


bacterial receive treatment 
might well have been captioned 
the fact that its subject 
with disinfection and 
y the 
capitulation of the outstanding 


general bacteriology 


development of bacteriology is 
lp. The outline of the history 


645 


of this science should be welcomed by every 
teacher. 

The value 
economic bacteriology and agriculture must be 


of the later chapters on soils, 
judged to have supplementary rather than di- 
subject presented in 


later 


bearing the 


be »k 


the 


rect 
this 


upon 


for nurses material to round 


out viewpoint these chapters have 


their advantage 
that 


this book was originally a compilation of notes 


In general appears to the reviewer 


accumulated during an extensive teaching 


experience, jotted down in topical form which 


is useful particularly to the compiler of such 


an outline. The absence of definite statements 


and the substitution of merely suggestive top- 


ical names in most cases will limit to some 


extent the general usefulness of the book. It 
the 
teacher it 


is quite intelligible to bacteriologist and 


as an aid to the young carries all 


the value of accumulated teaching experience 


To the uninitiated without guidance it would 


in many cases fail to be of much assistance. 


It cannot be regarded as a reference text. It 
will be interesting to observe how this unique 
form of study-text will be received 
That the book is authoritative and of very 
I doubt 


can be That it 
DV1OUS 


wide scope there no 
is competently edited is the o 
That it is prepared with a full appre- 
ciation of the value of visual education through 


forms 


presump- 
tion. 


pleasingly obvious. It 
a welcome addition to the 


library. J. W 


illustration is 
bacteriological 


M. BuNKER 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Ira V. Hiscock 


United States Public Health Service—The 
report of the Surgeon General of the U. § 


Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1923 


; e of general interest and wide significance 
Embracing somewhat i letail the manifold 
activities of the various divisions of this im- 


portant branch of federal health service, this 
document deserves careful study by health 
workers 

Increasing interest in public health improve 
ment has been manifested by extension of 
research problems and of measures for disease 
prevention throughout the world, together with 
advancement in rural sanitation and hospital 
standards in the United States 

It is stated that, presumably because of un- 
settled economic, social and political condi- 
tions abroad, certain communicable diseases 
were widespread in different foreign countries 
Of special interest are noted a large number 
of deaths from typhus and an endemic center 
of cholera in Russia; the prevalence of plague 
in many foreign countries, with foci established 
in the Canary Islands, Mexico, and elsewhere; 
and isolated outbreaks of. yellow fever in 
South America and in Mexico. “In conse 


quence of the enforcement of the international 


sanitary agreements and the maintenance of 
the national quarantine system, no cases of 
the major communicable diseases have gained 
access to this country within the vear.’ 

In commenting upon the great advancement 


in the hospital standards of the Public Health 
Service, made during and as a result of the 
war, the interesting statement is made to the 


to 


effect that a reduction in per diem cost 
approximately $4 per day per patient has also 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
report deals with the studies of and demon 
strations in rural sanitation. These have fur 
ther shown that the fundamental need through- 
out the rural districts of the United States is 
for the “extension of efficient local whole-time 
health service through which the measures 
necessary for the protection and promotion 
of the public health may be conducted in 
logical sequence and in proper relation to each 
other.” The federal government’s codépera- 
tion is an important factor in causing local 
authorities to appropriate for effective whole- 


time local health service 


\mong the results obtained in ¢t! 
stration projects are listed the 
owered sickness and death rates, 
general health, increased vigor, conser 
of economic resources, and popular 
tion that the government—local, state a: 
eral—is doing something for the protect 
promotion of the most important interé 
the people. Measured in dollars a: 
the investment in this rural health work 
said to yield a dividend of about 1,0) 
cent 


he serv 


The investigations made by t 
ing the year were along many lines. The 
of arsenic most effective in the treatm: 
neurosyphilis have been designated and a 
mosquito research measures have bee: 
tinued. Special field studies of the 
of cancer and other malignant growths a 
of the trend of cancer mortality hav: 
undertaken and will doubtless lead to 
tant reports on the subject. Food po 
studies in co6peration with the Universit 
Chicago were pursued. 

Accounts of several noteworthy 


investigation, undertaken or continued 


office of industrial hygiene and sanitat 
reported. These include (1) surveys 
pational health hazards; (2) studies 
pational disease; (3) studies of the caus 
industrial absenteeism; (4) cooperat 
government departments ; (5) codperat 
industrial and other agencies; (6 

tions of the artificial and natural v 
on steamships, the use of cyanoge! 
as a new fumigation gas; and (7) mis 


ous activities 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Althoug! 
Health Department of Grand Rapids, 


gan, does not publish an annual rej 


following extracts from the typewritte: 


are worthy of mention. The outsta 


features for 1924 are a general mortalit 
of 10.3 per 1,000 population, an inta! 


tality rate of 52.5 per 1,000 births, a! 


tuberculosis death rate of 68.1 per 1 
population. Next to the lowest dipht 
death rate ever experienced by the city 
and a continued low typhoid death ra 
are also recorded. Over 60,000 doses of tox 


antitoxin have been given since January, 


ic 


HeEALTH DEPART 


a total disappearance of diph- 
children 


hool 


N. H.—The activities of the 
ment of Manchester during 1924 
the 


type, 


last annual 
this 
the outset 


le scribed in 


readable report 


rms the reader at 


of the department under 


f 3 members, with a med- 


as 
A 
engaged in 


work 


one 


who also 
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serves superin- 


solation hospital 


department 
and inspection 
pages, where 


3 infant welfare 


new milk 


Health 
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coope rated was 


ut were con 


tuberculosis 


of 


follow-up and the 


\ssociation 


the 
btained 
] 


examinations of! 


pnysica 


decreased percentage 


tor any given 


who may sometimes question 


complete physical examina 


ildren it may be worth noting 


as in many others it 1s recog 


lungs, heart, and sight 
as has been indicated 

the 
children, 


that 


need of 


indicate 


those either 


or to so they 


improve 


support themselves in late 


mortality rate ot 
th 
total 


among 


intant 


vet recorded for i 


82000. Of the infant 


net 


occurred infants 


Emphasis is placed 


auc 


ived from prenatal as we 


nursing, and an appeal 


of appropriations 


‘ 


garbage, and nearly 
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In 


arrangement 


is made for increased service. 


nursing 


subject content and in general 
of data presented, this report should interest 


local citizens as well as health administrators. 


Mass. 


Board 


with the re- 
of Brookline, 
report 


Included 
of Health 
1924 


town 


Brookline, 
port of the 
Mass., for the 


statistics by the 


is 
k 


health 


year a on vital 


cler These data and 


those given by the officer present in 


general a favorable health record for the year. 
\ of 10.7 corrected 
compares 11.0 1923 

\ sudden drop 


yhthe 


death rate for residence 


with in 


the number 


diy ria (smallest number 


h one the lowest 


the 


exception 


yllowe 
against diph 
nd immunization 


not 


It 


+} 


Cases Occurring, 


treatment 


half 


one 


of 


»xximately 41,000 


mortality 1,000 births 


compared wi 


work 


Friend! 


fant welfare 
Brookline 
Health 


Other outstanding 


nity Center 


a 


features re include 


porte 


the adoption board and the subsequent 


prohibiti the 


milk 


which 


regulation 


entorcement a 


ig 


unpasteurizec and 


animals have been 
ofhcial 


Another 


Stratiol 


tuberculin tested by federal and state 


and placed under government control 
tl 
food, 


alls 


new regulation ¢ for le regi of 


all establishments where cream o1 


ice 


are stored or manu 


beverages 
factured. 


One of most interesting features of the 


list 
d 1924, with a statement 
1924 d 1925 
expenditure ol 
$144,246 


rubbish an 


report is a Classifie of expenditures for 
the years 1922, 1923 


I ars al 


1924 


amount, 


This 


I 


indicates 


240,880 ; 


al 


but oO this was 
lecti 


$45 000 


spent for the col on of ashes, 


for hospital care 


and maintenance 
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32 years and 
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Barnes, M.E. The Toxic Action of Oil Films 
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ence to Pine Oil Films. Am. J. Hyg., 5:315 
(May), 1925. 

‘A mixture of crude oil and pine oil . - produces 

a better film than either ingredient, and one which is 

highly effective in destroying all stages of anophelene 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Common 
Med. Of,., 


RCY The Effects of 

Infancy upon Teeth. 
2), 1925. 

w that diseases of the respiratory sys- 
{ malnutrition are the chief causes of 


Coéperative County 


iOMAS, JR. 
Health Rep., 40 :983 


rk Pub. 
1925 
health department, plan 


county 
and activities which 


cost, 


ng a 
personnel, 
ted. 


A Life 
5 :330 


and Reep, Lowe J. 
mogram. Am. J. Hyg., 


a nomographic system devised for ex 
k on life tables. 


Report BY THE Mepicat ReE- 
unc. The Gold Treatment of 
Brit. M. J., 3355:735 (Apr. 


tion of sanocrysin and of protective 
ry of clinical results and observations. 
Defects Found in School 
33 :201 (May 2), 1925. 
112 were found defective, 
Early incidence 


\USTIN. 
Ved Of., 
$ ex amined, 
cts being preventable. 


whooping cough prove the necessity of 
school clinics and suitable nursing staff 


Preventive Medicine in In- 
7:331 (May 15), 


nK L 


Health, 


ndustry is part of the entire health 
lustrial physician cannot play a lone 


ioN OF Wuore-Time Mepicat OF- 
Locat AutHorities. Med. Of., 

May 23), 1925. 

es based on recommendations made by the 

Medical Officers of Health to the British 
ition. 


B. The Common Cold. Boston 
/., 192:959 (May 14), 1925. 
st investigations with a discussion of the 
nes for prophylaxis and treatment. 


Aids in the Diag- 
Clinical 


in. Laboratory 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
2:165 (Mar.), 1925 
value of a bacteriologic, chemic and 
ination of the sputum in tuberculous and 
1s individuals, 


Cart. The Nutrition 
as a Public Problem. 

6:139 (Apr.), 1925. 

of the nutrition classes in the schools of 

way, with a comparison of the average weights 

ling heights of Norwegian and American 


of School 
World's 


DERICK W. Vaccination and Small- 
York State J. M., 25:681 (Apr. 


prevalence of smallpox throughout the 
some of the causes for its spread. 
adoption of improved methods urg 


H. L. The Impounding Reservoir, 
ibles and the Remedies. J. Am. 
rks Assn., 13:531 (May), 1925. 


tes and 
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acid gas can be 
copper treatment 


carbonic 
with 


algae growths, and 
aeration combined 


Stagnation, 
remedied by 
and filtration. 
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Several cases of poisoning presented 
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Srems, V. BerNarp. 
ropolitan Water Supply Districts. 
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A discussion based on the operations of the Baltimore 
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should be benefited more than by any other present 
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THENEBE, C. L. 


Tonney, Frep O., and Wuire, Joun L. Via- 
bility of Bacillus Typhosus in Oysters Dur- 
ing Storage. Jour. A. M. A., 84:1403 (May 
9), 1925. 

Viability in the oyster juice varies with the tempera- 

ture at which both shucked and shell oysters are kept 

in storage. At icing temperature the organism was 
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sixty days in shell oysters. 


Sol ves 
Nation's 


Witson, JoHN ArtHurR. Milwaukee 
Problem of Sewage Disposal. 
Health, 7:305 (May 15), 1925. 

New sewage plant by activated sludge process makes 

possible the economical conversion of wastes into valu- 

able fertilizer. 


Wison, Lucius R. Unifying Health and Hos- 
pital Service. Mod. Hosp., 24:343 (Apr.), 
1925 

Outline of a plan to assist a country district in obtain- 

ing more medical help, adequate hospitalization and an 

efhcient county health organization. 


Woopwarp, SAMuEL B. Smallpox in Canada 
from 1913-1923. Boston M. and S. J., 
192:1008 (May 21), 1925. 

Statistics show that there is less smallpox in Canada, 

man for man, than there is in the United States and 

that Canada proportionately has far more political divi 

sions with general vaccination laws. 


After 
Chil- 


The Prevention and 
Care of Heart Disease in 
dren. Hosp. Soc. Ser., 10:209 (Nov.), 1924. 

Due to the hig death rate from heart disease, an in- 

tensive program should be carried out to primarily pre 

vent but provide for treatment and rehabilitation. 


Waricat, H. P. 


also to 
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Dr. William Williams MacDonell—Dr. W. 
W. MacDonell died at his home in Jackson- 


was born in Mexico 


ville on January 18. He 

City October 21, 1881; was graduated from 
Mercer; and took his medical degree at Van- 
lerbilt in 1904 


Dr. MacDonell succession assistant 


geon, Macon Hospital two years, surgeon 
4 construction compa North Carolina 
two years, in general practice in Arapahoe, 
Oklahoma and Jacksonville from 1910 until 
1917, when he was appointed City Health 
thes f Jacksonville In that office he car- 
it and expal led =the policies of his 
predecessor, Dr. ( | Terry He rendered 
the « great s¢ ce during the war, by his 
ampaign to reduce the t infestation at the 
time the plague appeared in the South, his 
na ny t the nfluenza ep! ot 1918, 
intimosquito work, a the support he lent 
ncrease and better the milk supply of Jack- 

le 
Dr. MacDonell was a member of the Ameri- 
in’ Medical Association, Florida Medical 


\ssociation, Southern Medical Association, and 


the Southern Association of Food and Drugs 


Officials, President of the Duval County 


past 
Medical SOK 1ety, 


Health 


and a Fellow of the American 


Public \ssociation 
He has been succeeded as health officer by 
Dr. Noble A. Upchurch 


Deceptive Advertising—At a conference 
held May 5, 1925, under the the 
National Health with 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 


venereal 


auspices of 


Council in Operation 


in relation to tuberculosis, diseases 


and cancer, the following resolutions were 
passed 

Whuereas the advertising of alleged cures 
and treatments for cancer, tuberculosis and 


venereal disease constitutes a grave menace to 
individual and community health; and 

WHeEREAS such advertising is manifestly 
fraudulent in that the remedies advertised can- 
not cure nor materially relieve the illnesses 
for which they are offered; and 

Whereas such advertisements are grossly 
detrimental to the reader’s confidence in all 
advertising, and are economically unsound and 


injurious to the 
appear : 
rherefore be it Resolved: That this Cc 
ference of health, social and business 
urges the codperation of responsible 
and public health agencies in the eradicat 
advertising for cures and medication 
culosis, venereal disease, and cancer: a 
Be it further resolved: That this 
ence commends the educational a1 
tive activities of the United States 
Health Service, the Bureau of Cl 
the Department of Agriculture, and th 
tion Division of the Post Office D 
in suppressing the exploitation of t! 
such traudulent enterprises; and t! 
facilitate and 
those activities; and 
That 


publications in whi 


Longress to continu 
tension ot 


Be it further resolved: 


terence recognizes and appreciates 
of many periodicals in closing the 
tising columns to such advertising 
we also commend the activities of 


advertising in promoting 


advertising that cures for tubercu 


such star 


and venereal disease cannot be recog 
And be it further resolved: Tha 
tional Health Council urges advert 


publishers to use their combined influ 
making impossible further exploitat 
public by alleged cures for tuberculos 
and venereal disease, on the ground t 
advertising is both injurious to go 
and to public health. 


A New Activity in China— Wallac: 
ford, M.D., has been appointed direct 
West Health | 


This is the Cx 


China Council on 


the first branch of 
Health Education for China to be esta 
The parent council is located at Shanghai, wit 


W. W. M.D., as 
present time, the West China Council 


Peters, director 


special campaigns on tuberculosis a 
Dr. 
assistance or suggestions that members 


A.P.H.A. may offer. 


ning 


smallpox Crawford will apprec 


Dr. William H. Park of the New } 
Health Department, formerly president 
American Public Health Association, has Det 
awarded the gold medal of the Nationa! Inst 
tute of 
achievements in the field of public he 
Better Times, June 1, 1925. 


Social Sciences in recognition 
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C. 


e Method for Cleaning Used Micro- 


Vhile trying to find a simple 


1és 


cleaning hollow 
Widal test, the 
it the crude disinfectant sold 
Dip 

ine used to mount the cover- 
le Chis 


a would 


fecting and 


completely 


that 


dissolve cedar 


suggested pos- 


aiso 


be used to simplify the 


ised for oil immersion work 


it not only did it dissolve the 


completely removed the stain 


that it was possible to thor- 


slides by simply allowing them 


solution for about 


i per cent 


en rinsing in water 


has been in use in this labora- 


as year, 


and our slides are 


than we have ever 


other method. 


condition 


<eep them by any 


to put the slides into the solu- 


have finished examining 


as we 


used for old 


e method can be 


if they are allowed to remain 


fectant for a longer period of 


C. Swenarton, Municipal Health 


Personal 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


fin Rings on Microscope Slides— 
scopic agglutinations the prac- 


use a grease pencil in making 
The tool here- 


the glass slides. 


saves time in making the rings, 


rmly to the glass, prevent inter- 


specimens, and are uni- 


ss of 


Paraffin ring slides are used at 


Mt. Sinai Hospitals, Cleveland, 


mpletely satisfactory in match- 


transfusion cases as well 


ill 


we desire to publish in the LaBoratory 
yinal articles, under the author's name, 
some phase of applied bacteriology, labor 
es, modified methods, etc Contributions 
the hands of associate editor before the 
th Cc. C. Your State Dept. of 


LABORATORY 


C. Youne * 
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as in all sorts of bacterial agglutinations. 
The method was developed at Lakeside Hos- 
pital Pathological Laboratory about two years 


ago. 


— 


The tool is a heavy nichrome culture needle 
set in an aluminum handle. The free end of 
the nichrome wire is carefully bent so as to 
form a circle about 16 mm. in diameter, the 
plane of the circle being perpendicular to the 
handle. Figure 1 is an oblique view of the 
tool and Figure 2 gives the detail of the ring. 
The ring must now be wrapped with thread 
to obtain even distribution of the paraffin. 
Cotton thread will operate as a wick and No. 
20 has been found a satisfactory size to use. 
Figure 3 is a detail, 
illustrating the method of wrapping. 

In use the tool is dipped into ordinary paraf- 


several times enlarged, 


fin heated to the point where it begins to 
smoke. It is then placed lightly but securely 
on a dry slide, withdrawn quickly, and the 
paraffin allowed to cool. Three rings can be 
placed on an ordinary three inch slide and by 
practice rapidity ef technique is_ easily 
developed. 

If it is necessary or desirable to use the 
slides again they may be cleaned satisfactorily 


by boiling vigorously in a solution of washing 


soda or soap powder and allowing them to 


| 
= | 
; 
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i he i dried 
ther tance le the heat and 
ont paraffin. When 
the all can re 
t i the les I nsed 1! 
wate G Gre Department of 
} Se (amb On Persona 

I it 


Irregular Typhoid Organisms—The advent 
} } } } 


f the bacteriophage into bacteriology has not, 

is far, particularly concerned the diagnostic 
acteriologist The closest point of contact 
es perhaps in the variously considered “ sensi- 


tive an resistal strains, the lysogenic 


types, or whatever synonyms these irregular 


types may have \ pathogenic organism, a 
typhoid bacillus for example, infects the human 
host In the course of disease there may 
be an associative interaction between these 


bacilli and a bacteriophage, or, since the bac- 


teriophage is not, as yet, perfectly defined, 


that the organisms develop in 
fac- 


we may say 
identifiable 


association with more or less 


tors which, although not causing a true 


mutation, result in certain characteristics 


con- 


atypical for the 


which are organisms 


ano Tyrnorp Srrains 


he following summary is based on a brief 
study of strains of typhoid bacilli isolated 
trom certain brilliant green agar medium plate 
cultures from feces specimens sent in for 
liagnosis. The strains were isolated from 
normal, regular typhoid colonies, and from 


gular, somewhat granular, noncircular 


coionies, 


taken from the same plate, inoculated 


from the same specimen. The irregular strains 
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grown on plain agar result is 
ymogeneous, blue-gray, rather 

which appear in numbers incr 
time creamy-white, somewhat gra 
imposed colonies which would 


‘ sidered contamination (cf 
normal” strains give normal 
[b] Addition of the irregular 


i portion of an agar plate previ 


lated with normal culture causes ths 


ment on that portion, and somew! 


it, of growth similar to the growt! 
the 
Streaking from such a plate at a 
this instance phot 


the small 


by inoculation of irregular stra 
centimeters (in 
from the edge of area 
the superimposed inoculum of irreg 
ture was placed, shows the typical 
strain growth (cf. [c]. In broth tl 
lar strains will ordinarily flocculate 
out, whereas the normal strain typi 
homogeneous turbidity 

settling. In sugar med 
irregular strains ferment the 
but have a less vigorous reaction. 
tions are specific with both 


irregular strains fluctuate somewhat, a 


a heavy 
moderate 


typi 
types 


less marked clumping than the norn 

In this brief discussion it is beside 
the similarities between tl! 
and irregular types on the one hand 
so-called sensitive and resistant st: 
d’Herelle, based on _ bacteriophage 
Suffice it to say that such irregular t 
fall under the observation of diagnost 
teriologists with the intestinal flora, 
with other bacterial species, and their e> 
should be recognized.—M. S. Marsha! 
gan Department of Health. 


to show 


Report of Advisory Committee on Official 
Water Standards—The committee 
mends that a water supply to be 
common carriers in interstate traffic b« 


by a competent person and report 
and 
artificial, and opinion submitted as to 
tary character of the supply based on t 


The bacteriological standard 


to source protection, both natu: 


survey. 
that examination of 
consist of the separate testing of fiv: 
portions of 10 c.c. each,” only the 


“the each samp 


organisms of the B.coli group to be 
Of these standard portions examined 1 
10 per cent shall show the pres« 
the B.coli group (1) 


than 


organisms of 


tos 
erned 
| - | 
| =~ 
| 
| 
| 
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portions 
This 
nt of the 

tested, 
than 
standards 
(II) 
Dr. 


ellent mathematical basis 


must 


when less 

these 
wn certain cases 
but (1) would not 
\ comparison is drawn 
standard of 


} 
Dy 


measuring 
five 10 c.c 
that 
hod of sampling, show- 


por- 


i cases arise 


ic series of tests is more 
ng a wide range of pollu- 
posed test gives a closer 
litions with less probable 


physical and chemical 


the water should be clear, 


ss, and pleasant to the taste, 


t contain an excessive amount 


neral substances nor of any 


chemicals employed treatment.’ 


lead analwei al 
anaiysis 15S ecessary only 


Ordinarily, 


when there 
} 


1s some presi ption of unhtness Dy reason 


characteristics Pub 


pril 10), 1925 


physical or chemical 


th Rep... 40-693 


Application of the Ramon Flocculation 
Principle to the Titration of Scarlet Fever 
Streptococcus Toxin Antitoxin—The 


flocculation test has been applied to the toxin 


and 


and antitoxin of a hemolyti 


streptococcus 
and has given a definite read- 


checks, 


resuit al 1 DY the 


scarlatinal origin 
ing which Com- 
parison of flocculation 


method of those obtained by 
made R. E 


(May 1), 1925 


skin tests ar eing Dyer, 


ub. Health Rep , 40:86! 


A Convenient Outfit for the Schick Test— 
An outfit 


mMIVITIR 


chick test which has 
the New 
York State Department of Health is described. 

-Wadsworth, Jr. Lab. & Clin. Med., 10:495 
(March), 1925 


the 


for 
been in use nearly seven years by 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Louis I. Pu.D. 


nal Birth, Death and Infant Mor- 
tes, United States 1924—The De- 
Commerce that the 
1924 were higher than those 

25 states for which figures 
The 
2.5 in 1924 as compared 
The 1924 birth 
the rural districts of North 
(14.9) rural 


announces 


f the 
shown. rate in 


highest 


the lowest for the 
Montana 
1924 
of the 29 
1924 rate was 
1923 in 25 
ar for the following 13 states 
Kentucky, 
Nebraska, 


Virginia 


rates for were lower than 


states shown for 
11.9 as com- 
states. Record 
Delaware, Kansas, 
lassachusetts, Montana, 


ylvania, Vermont, and 
he 6 states having higher rates 
California, Florida, Mississippi, 
Carolina and Washington. The 


rate (22.1) is shown for 


the 
Montana 


the urban districts of Mississippi and 
lowest (6.5) for the rural districts of 

Infant for 1924 are gener- 
ally 1923, the 1924 
states being 71.9 as compared with 


Only three of 


mortality rates 


lower than those for rate 


for the 25 


these states show 
The highest 1924 infant 
the 
and the lowest 
Nebraska In 


rates 


77.7 in 1923. 
higher rates in 1924. 

rate (121.6) 
districts of South 
(51) for the rural 
36 of the 44 cities 
the 


mortality appears for urban 
Carolina 
districts of 
shown 


Seattle 


for which are 


mortality rates are lower, 
rate (45.3) U. S. ( 


Wash., D. C 


infant 
having the lowest ensus 


Bur., Dept. of Commerce, 


Scottish Vital Statistics 1924—The prelimi- 


statistics for 1924 have been issued 
The 
1924 


rate, a 


nary vital 
facts to be 


fall 


rate 


for Scotland outstanding 


noted in the further 


in the birth 


ngures are a 


fall in the 


the de 


marriage 


increase in ath ri The 


the 


small 
rate of 21.9 is 


the 


and a 
birth with 


1917 


owest re 


the exception of two wartime 


| 
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the cc 
| 
| 
(death years 
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and 1918, the marriage rate of 6.6 the lowest 
recorded since 1917 The death rate (14.4) 
s higher than those of the years 1920, 1921 


and 1923, the same as 1917, but lower than 


th ( if all other years The increase in the 
deat! rate 1 attributable to an epidemic ot 
nfluenza which occurred in the early part of 
the year The infant mortality rate of 93 
is higher than the rates for 1916, 1920, 1921 
and 1923 The death rates from all forms of 
tuberculous disease and from tuberculosis ot 


he respiratory system are both the lowest 


recorded.—Med. Off., 23:142 (March 28), 1925 


Vital Statistics of the Irish Free State— 
\bout 72 per cent of the population of Ireland 


came under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of Saorstat Eireann as the result of 
he population of Saorstat 
Eireann was 3,139,688 in 1911, while that of 
Northern Ireland was 1,250,531. The crude 
birth rate of Saorstat Eireann was low in 
1923 (19.49) as compared with England and 
Wales and Scotland, but a wide disparity ex- 
isted in regard to the fertility rate; the number 
of legitimate births per 1,000 married women 
aged 15-45 was 305 as compared with 197 
for England and Wales. The death rate from 
all causes, which was 17.64 for 1891-1900, fell 
to 13.34 in 1923, the latter being the lowest 
rate recorded The 1923 death rate from 
tuberculosis (1.41 per 1000) showed a reduc- 
tion of 44 per cent over the 1901-1910 rate 
of 2.53. The cancer death rate rose from 
0.37 per 1,000 for 1881-1898 to 0.81 for 1911- 
1914, since which period the mortality from 
cancer has remained practically stationary. 
The mortality from diabetes in Saorstat 
Eireann during 1919-1923 was 0.7 per 10,000 as 
compared with 1.1 for Northern Ireland and 
England and Wales. Infant mortality which 
was 99 per 1,000 births during the decennium 
1891-1900 was only 66 in 1923, the lowest rate 
recorded, the rates for Northern Ireland, 
England, and Wales and Scotland during 1923 
ving 77.69 and 79 respectively. The marriage 
rate was 5.06 in 1919-1923.—Lancet, 1:204 
(Jar 24), 1925 


Health Conditions in Jamaica 1923—The 
birth rate of Jamaica was 38.2 in 1923 as com- 
pared with 37.3 in 1922. The death rate fell 
slightly, being 22.7 in 1923 as against 22.9 
in 1922. The estimated population was 894,576 
About 36 per cent of the total deaths were 


those of children under two years of age. The 


death rates from principal causes of deat! 
Kingston, the capital, were: diarrhea 
teritis, 9.4; atrophy, icterus and scler 1 
the newborn, 11.3; phthisis, 9.5; enter 
6.0; pneumonia, 5.1; heart disease, 6.' 
Bright’s disease, 3.6; cerebral hemorr 
apoplexy, 4.6. The Rockefeller | at 
continued its campaign against hookw 
and the campaign against yaws is progress 
satisfactorily Alastrim still exists 
of the parishes and general vaccinat 
tinues to be carried out extensively 
ment of venereal disease 1s receiving attent 
and a special clinic has been established 
Kingston. Notifications of typhoid fev 


shown a progressive diminution sinc¢ 
Lancet, 1:640 (March 21), 1925. 


Health Conditions in British Honduras— 
The climate of British Honduras 
healthful for a tropical country, and i 
where the trade winds blow, pleasant { 
of the year. The estimated populat 
Dec. 31, 1923, was 46,527. The genera! healt 
of the colony was exceptionally good. 1] 
were 32 deaths certified as due to 
but 150 is the probable number. Malaria 
the cause of a great majority of absences 
work and invalidity. Filariasis, plague 
smallpox have never occurred in the 
Vaccination is carried out fairly wel 
birth rate was 37.91 and the death rate 20.5 
Infant deaths have decreased.—Lancet, 1:58 
(March 14), 1925. 


Health Situation in Uganda, 1923—\¢ 
lies between the Belgian Congo, the Ang 
Egyptian Sudan, Kenya and Tanganyika. | 
population was estimated to be 3,127,455 
1923, of which 1,289 were Europeans, 6,52) 
Asiatics and 3,119,645 native inhabitants 
health of the natives is now receiving 
attention. Wide expansion has taken 
in the treatment of native diseases, esp 
venereal diseases. European children 
Protectorate as a rule thrive in infar 
considerable risk is attached to bringit 
out when they are 2 or 3 years old, 
are liable to attacks of malaria a! 
resultant anemia. The health of adul 
pends mainly on their mode of life; wit 
constitutional health should not be im 
but if physical fitness is maintained th 
tude and proximity to the Equator ¢ 


to produce nervous strain after pro! 
residence.—Lancet, 1:640 (March 21), ! 


using Betterment—This book discusses 
nal and town planning and zon- 
which are in effect throughout 
zoning, with 


The legal status 
m court decisions in various parts 
ted States, is given.—Issued by The 


Housing Association, Feb., 1925. 


liometric Investigation of the Germi- 
Action of Ultra-Violet Radiation— 
was made to determine the energy 

lved in abiotic action, placing 

a radiometric basis. By means 

mica and glass, successive por- 
iltra-violet spectrum are eliminated 
effects upon the resulting germicidal 
shed. The effect of pre-exposure 

re medium upon subsequent inocu- 
vestigated and found negligible 

sities and time of exposure used 
tigation. Data on (1) the effect 

and of intermittent exposure; 

ectral range of and effect of in- 

the radiation stimulus upon abiotic 
(3) the energy required to kill 

are given.—W. W. Coblentz and 

ton, Scientific Paper of Bureau of 


495. A. W. B. 


Certified Milk in Relation to the Bacterio- 
Standard—The results of 184 samples 
ed milk produced between April 1, 
June 6, 1924, are summarized. Ninety- 
cent of the samples conformed to 
hed standard of 30,000 bacteria per 
results indicate that if delivery can 
within 24 hours there is little danger 
tied standard will not be main 

led that the temperature does not 

I Success in clean milk depends 

mn the buildings and equipment 

he skill of the workers and the 
nterest of the farmer \. R [ 


1 R. Stenhouse Williams, J. H 


SANITARY ENGINEERING 


Apet Woman, C.E. 


Malaria in Rural Settlements in Pales- 
tine—Statistical and laboratory data pre- 
sented indicate that the annual incidence of 
malaria ranged between 50 and 100 per cent 
and that in the areas where no control was 
effected in 1922 it was always considerably 
higher than the minimum figure. They also 
show that malaria is both endemic and epi- 
demic, there being two epidemic periods, one 
in summer and one in the fall. In a survey 
of 5,000 inhabitants of rural Palestine, over 
5 per cent of the Jewish and over 15 per 
cent of the Arabic population examined ac- 
tually carried parasites in their blood. The 
peculiar topography of the country, the lime- 


stone hills, the seasonal rainfall and the sand 
dunes lead to the formation of characteristic 
breeding places for anopheline mosquitoes 

I. J. Kligler (and others), J. Hygiene, 23 :280 


(Dec.), 1924. A. W. B. 


The W & T Chloro-boat, with some notes 
on the Sanitation of Swimming Pools—To 
meet the problem of swimming pool sanita- 
tion for large outdoor natatoriums where the 
water is not recirculated by pumps, the 
W & T Chloro-boat has been developed. It 
consists of a modified W & T vacuum chlorin 
ator mounted in a flat bottomed row boat, 
supplied with water from a gasoline engine 
driven pump mounted in the boat. The 
velocity of the chlorine solution propels the 
boat around the swimming area. Three years’ 
operation of one of these boats in the Tidal 
Basin of Potomac Park, at Washington, D. ¢ 
has proved very successful.—Wallace & Tier 
nan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., Technical Publi- 
ation No. 43. A. W. B 


Chemical and Bacteriological Examinations 
made on the Illinois River During a Season 
of Low and a Season of High Water—lI’rom 
the results obtained it is to be concluded 


that during a normal summer of low water 
he chemical tests, such as the determination 


Ived oxygen and biological oxygen 


| 

— 

| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

— | 

| 
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demand, and the bacteriological tests, will vary 
geographically in such a way as to indicate 
that they are chiefly dependent upon the 
amount of pollution introduced into the stream 
and the extent to which the polluting material 
has been destroyed. During such a summer 
the pollution introduced in the Illinois River 
is such as to render the river practically 
anaerobic during certain seasons, making the 
existence of fish life impossible. Comparing 
results for summers of high water and low 
water, station by station, the conclusion is 
reached that the condition of self-purification 
advances more rapidly on the up stream 
points during the season of high water.— 
R. E. Greenfield, Jilinois State Water Survey 
Bulletin No. 20. A. W. B. 


The Use of Fish for Mosquito Control— 
The first three stages of the mosquito are 
aquatic and in these the mosquito may be 
most effectively attacked. During their aquatic 
stages mosquitoes encounter fish as one of 
their natural enemies, a great many larve be- 
ing destroyed by certain fish that feed on or 
near the surface of the water. Fish control 
is less liable to accident, such as destruction 
by winds, rain or waves, than oil control and 
is more enduring in its results. If oiling is 
discontinued no lasting benefits accrue from 
its previous use, whereas fish operate in- 
definitely. The kinds of fish used in different 
localities, together with methods of mosquito 
control by the use of fish throughout the 
world are described.—International Health 
Board of The Rockefeller Foundation, 1924. 
4. W. B 


Influence of Zoning on the Design of Pub- 
lic Recreation Facilities—Zoning is an under- 
taking to create a complete and satisfactory 
living environment for the inhabitants of a 
city or community. In districts zoned for busi- 
ness places and factories the playgrounds need 
not be so close. Playgrounds in residential 
districts should be located so that they are 


easily accessible to those intending to use them. 
—C. E. Brewer, Proc. A.S.C.E., 51:242 ( Feb 
1925. A. W. B. 


Influence of Zoning on the Design of , 
Telephone Plant—Zoning ordinances tend tp) 
stabilize and make more dependable the de- 
velopment in the various sections of the cit 
and tend to make easier and more reliable the 


telephone company’s estimates of future 
growth and plant requirements in such se 
tions.—Albert P. Allen, Proc. A.S.C_E., 51-232 


(Feb.), 1925. A. W. B. 


Influence of Zoning on the Design of 
Transportation Services—Transportatio: 
cluding thoroughfares, traffic organizat 
transit, motor-bus, rapid transit, inte: 
and railroad commuter service and terminals, 
if properly designed and intelligently admin- 
istered, offers the quickest and most 
control of trafic congestion and decentraliza 
tion of population.—J. Rowland Bibbins 
1.S.C.E., 51:247 (Feb.), 1925. A. W. | 


Influence of Zoning on the Design of the 
Street System—Zoning helps the design of 
the street system by showing where peo; 
live and how many will live there and by show- 


ing where they will work and how many w 
work in a certain area—T. Glenn P! 
Proc. A.S.C.E., 51:224 (Feb.), 1925. A. W.B 


Malaria Research Unit, Haifa—Malaria 
control demonstrations in various part f 
Palestine resulted in the obtaining of 
siderable information as to the prevale: 
malaria, its etiology, nature of breeding p! 
types of anopheles mosquitoes, etc. The) 
served as an excellent means of pra a] 
education of the public at large in the 
of malaria control. The report is divided 
three subdivisions ; malaria contro] demons! 
tions, permanent drainage work carried 
by the Unit and the work of the laborato: 
Annual Report 1923 Dept. of Health. A.V 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Drs. E. R. Hayuurst anp N. C. Dysart 


in Industry—The 
) present the nineteenth cen- 


ittitude that has come in Eng- 
by going to several other 


try in 1802 (the date of the 
ilation, on the employment of 


nally a 12-hour day and 
labor is universal, from 
and often ghastly; 
an American cent) 
a commission to inquire 
f child labor in the Foreign 


h commission is composed of 


foreign members. 


ts significance is far reaching. 
lern industry is intensive. 


ian with two physiologists and 
A Committee of Reference 
rrofessors from the Imperial 


towns to get enough money for 


some three to five years, up to 


being terminated by early 
we can see how rapidly western 
has penetrated Japan whose contact 
western world is 50 years old. There, 


has been telescoped into 
nt and advanced thinking. 


When one comes to the America of 1924, one 
finds the 19th century overleaped. Here there 
is more than a little sense of responsibility on 
the part of many employers for the self- 
development of the individual employed. 
Personnel work, industrial hygiene work, 
educational work, are all a part of the organ- 
ization of the business. The trades themselves 
as exemplified by the Union Health Center 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union in New York City are interestedly 
active. It is well to realize how vital a part 
the trade union movement has played in the 
better sanitation in industry Mr. Samuel 
Gompers intimated to industrial physicians in 
1924 that the first efforts at industrial hygiene 
were made by the trade unions themselves. 
{nother happening of the last five years for 
the betterment of industrial conditions in the 
world is a women’s movement for women. 
The writer next proceeds to discuss England 
under a Labor Government, commenting 
especially upon the housing problem, and a 
note upon Germany and the German work 
men, whence reports are too conflicting to 
render an opinion.—Eleanor M. Hinder, Syd- 
ney, Health (Australia), 3:12-18 (Jan.), 1925 


Industrial Hygiene Problems of Interest 
to Health Officers—Smyth read a very com- 
prehensive paper upon this subject at the 
Annual Conference of State and Local Health 
Officials, New Jersey, January 30, 1925. He 
discussed case reports of industrial diseases 
as essential to the program. The fact that 
occupational diseases are reported to depart- 
ments of health is evidence that labor depart- 
ments are supposed to depend upon the health 
officer for their knowledge of such conditions. 
The health officer has a direct responsibility, 
and a most important one in the field of 
industrial hygiene. An industrial hygiene staff 
should include trained sanitarians, whether 
such staffs are with labor departments or health 
departments. A few state departments of 
labor are so equipped. Organized industrial 
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the mills, there is an “ Institute ' 
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hygiene in larger industrial organizations, 
through their industrial physicians, accomplish 
much, but still they care for less than 25 per 
cent of industrial workers. The writer quotes 
from McCord’s paper (See this JourNaAt, 
April, 1925, p. 299), that, “99 per cent of 
the manufacturing plants in the country have 
500 or less workers and 60.4 per cent of the 
workers were in these small plants. Less than 
1 per cent of the sizable small plants maintain 
adequate medical departments. Physical con- 
ditions and general health conditions of work- 
ers are in a lower state in small plants than 
in large ones.” As not all large plants have 
medical service, it is estimated that at least 
75 per cent of industrial workers have no 
medical care at their work and much of that 
rendered does not include plant hygiene. Haz- 
ardous occupations need constant supervision 
with routine inspections at frequent intervals. 
Local health officers are in position to give 
sound hygienic advice. They occupy a strate- 
gic position and should be on cordial relations 
with the labor department. The health officer 
learns in various ways of unfavorable health 
conditions which may not occur to lay persons. 
He is also not looked upon so much as a 
police officer as is an inspector from the labor 
department, but more as a public servant with 
special knowledge. He must, of course, know 
the laws and regulations affecting industries 
in his jurisdiction, and should work out for 
himself the ways he may be of service to 
the cause of industrial hygiene, particularly 
the small industries in his district—Henry F. 
Smyth, Pub. Health News (New Jersey), 
10 :126-136 (April), 1925. 


States Which Compensate for Occupational 
Diseases—At the present time twelve states 
and the federal government provide compensa- 
tion, either for occupational diseases generally 
or for designated diseases of this class. The 
provisions of the federal act and that of Porto 
Rico are the broadest. The other laws are 
more restricted in their terms. “The States 
recognizing occupational diseases as entitled 
to compensation are California, Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Illinois (in certain employments, by 
separate act), Massachusetts (by court de- 
cision), Minnesota (list), New Jersey (list), 
New York (list), North Dakota (by con- 


list), Porto Rico, 


struction by bureau), Ohio ( 
Wisconsin, and the United States. The law 


of Kentucky also, by recent amendment, in- 


cludes ‘injuries or death due to the inhalay 
in mines of noxious gases or smoke, comm 
known as bad air, and also shall include 
injuries or death due to the inhalat; 
any kind of gas.’”—Bull. 379, U. S. Bur 
Labor Statistics, p. 6 (Jan.), 1925 


Detection of Petroleum Vapors—T he 
thors describe the method of detection of sma 


quantities of petroleum vapor with the Burr. 
Methane Indicator, a simple portable dey; 
which can be manipulated by workmen 
skilled in the use of chemical apparatus. T} 
safety of atmospheres for breathing purpose; 
can thus be estimated, except where other 
gases such as hydrogen sulphide may require 
special tests for them. The odor of hydroge: 
sulphide is not to be trusted, for the sens 
of smell becomes temporarily paralyzed and 
gives a false sense of security so that me 
should not work longer than an hour or tw 
in atmospheres containing as much as 
per cent hydrogen sulphide. The compositi 
of petroleum vapors is next described, with a 
extended table, which shows that the vari 
hydro-carbons_ differ greatly rel 
amounts in different petroleums and crud 
oils. A full description of the Indicator wit 
illustrations is given, as well as the procedur 
for making tests in inaccessible places. The 
test devised is based on the relative exp 
ness of the vapor. The time required 

a test is about 4 minutes and 20 or 
determinations can be made before recharg 
ing the battery is necessary. The Indicator 
accurate to within 0.01 per cent of th 
petroleum vapor present.—Jones and Yan' 
Technical Paper 352, U. S. Bur. of Mines 
pages (Oct.), 1924. 


Hazards of Unsafe Types of Gas Masks 
Gas masks especially devised for industri 
purposes have been investigated. The 
versal gas mask, described in Tech. Paper 30 
fills every demand that may reasonab! 
made on a gas mask for low concentrat 
of any poisonous gas in air, including ca 
monoxide gas and ammonia. Since 1922 
use has been extensive around blast fur: 
metallurgical plants, chemical works, and 
fire departments. The gas mask of « 
does not supply the oxygen needed to ma 
life; it serves only to filter out small pr 
tions of irrespirable gas from air conta 


an abundance of oxygen. Hence, users s 


ng due to carbon 


Carbon 


hen carbon 
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miner’s flame safety lamp to 
ether the air has enough oxygen 
lamp goes out in 


17, 


peril until the percentage reaches 


the 
16 or 


since 


ages of whereas a 


leaths have occurred through 


ise of gas masks or the use of 


f masks. Discarded military 


re particularly warned against, 


lustria Five case re- 


purposes. 
ities are given. Gas masks should 
i for their particular needs from 
manufacturers.—H. S. Katz, Serial 


S. Bur. of Mines, 5 pp. (March 


Monoxide Literature—Beginning 


ical statement this Bulletin sums 


complete manner the occurrence, 


pathology, 


percentages dangerous 


methods of detection in blood and 
of poisoning and prevention 
monoxide. Each 
1 in approximately the chron- 


r of its discovery according to 
Sayers and Davenport, Bull 
Health Service, 56 pp., 1925 

the Spleen—The 


Knowledge of 
r blood volumes runs almost paral- 


the mean surrounding tempera- 


cutaneous vascular areas are 
esponse to external heat and 
which fills them comes from 
\t the same time there is an 


Without 
spleen is the explanation of the 
In death 


the 


iring of 


hemoglobin 


by carbon monoxide 


blood in the general 


although 


contains a very high percentage 


splenic pulp contains practically 


monoxide eventually 


spleen it is retained much longer 
general circulation It appears 
e carbon monoxide reaches more 
per cent saturation in the blood, it 
netrate into the spleen pulp, the 
here remaining entirely free from 


has 4hours. This phenom 


a> 


ned to resting animals. Thts shows 


rest the 


spleen pulp is cut off 


take 


ive animal 


circulation 


rgal In 


such may 
the ac 


netrates 


059 


at once into the spleen pulp so as to be notice 
able within 5 minutes Hence the opening 


of this storehouse door is functional (depends 


upon the demands) \ small quantity of 
carbon monoxide in the blood causes some 
contraction of the spleen, due probably to 
action on the central nervous system. By bleed 
ing experiments in cats, about one-sixth of 
the blood volume of the cat would appear to 


be in the spleen. During exercise the spleen 


can squeeze out apparently one-third to a 


quarter of the total blood volume in the cat 
Spleenectomized animals died markedly sooner 


under carbon monoxide than controls. Hence 


the spleen would appear to be not only a 


blood 
but a 


and a 
blood 


circulation 


corpuscles, 


of 


cemetery for red 


reservoir 
the 
when the body is 


ductless gland,” 
to 


Thus, why 


corpuscles be put into as 


required. and 


likely to “vent its spleen” has an intelligible 


meaning.—Joseph Barcroft (Cambridge), Lan- 
cet, pp. 319-322 (Feb. 14), 1925 

Eye Conservation in Industry—This Bul- 
letin is a part of the study of “ Waste in 
Industry conducted under the auspices of 


American Engineering Societies, 
Herbert Hoover An 
health and 
written by L. W. 


the Federated 


with a foreword by 


introduction pertaining to factors 


conservation of vision is 


Wallace, President of the Eyesight Conserva 
tion Conference, who points out that some 
25,000,000 of those gainfully employed have 
defective vision requiring correction, while 
75 per cent of eye injuries can be prevented 
by the application of proven methods. Dr 
E. B. Fowler discusses the hazards under 
various heads. Vision is considered under 


the headings of correction of substandard 
vision, measuring the degree and permanence 
of benefit, and essential standards in regard 
to illumination. The condition of lighting in 
446 plants investigated by Eastman found 8.7 
per cent excellent, 32 per cent good, 29 per 
cent fair, and the balance poor or mixed 
The advantages of direct, semidirect, indirect 
and daylight lighting are discussed as well 
as the correct placing of machines and the 
need for campaigns smaller plants Phe 


cost for providing adequate illumination for 


the entire industry of the country would 
amount to to 1 per cent of wages.’—Bull. 1, 
Eve Conservation Council (Times Bldg., New 
York City), 29 pp. (1922) 
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FOOD AND DRUGS 


Harry W. Reprievp, Pu.D.* 


Typhoid Epidemics Due to Oysters—Two 
convincing reports definitely implicating oysters 
as the cause of typhoid epidemics have ap- 
peared. One was by Herman N. Bundesen, 
M.D., Commissioner of Health of Chicago, 
under the title “Typhoid Fever Epidemic in 
Chicago Apparently Due to Oysters.” It ap- 
peared in the Journal of the American Medical 
{ssociation, Feb. 28, 1925, Vol. LXXXIV, pp. 
641-650 [he other report came from the 
United States Public Health Service, and was 
entitled “A Typhoid Fever Epidemic Caused 
by Oyster-Borne Infection (1924-25),” by 
L. L. Lumsden, M.D., H. E. Hasseltine, M.D., 
J. P. Leake, M.D., and M. V. Veldee, M.D., 
and appeared as Supplement No. 50 to the 


Public Health Reports [his report may be 


purchased for 20 cents per copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. It is a 
masterly presentation of the epidemiological 
data secured independently by the Public 
Health Service in studying the epidemics in 
Washington, Chicago and New York, and 
the excessive prevalence of typhoid fever in 
10 other cities. As the report covers more 
than 100 pages, and as material of this kind 
cannot be abstracted, no futile attempt to 


do so will be made here 


New York State Adopts Precaution— 
Spurred to action by the typhoid fever epi- 
demics in Washington, Chicago and New York 
and by the disclosures coming out of those 
epidemics, the New York State Senate and 
\ssembly passed “an act to amend the con- 
servation law, in relation to the taking of 
shellfish from the waters of the marine dis- 
trict.” The marine district is extended to 
three nautical miles of the state coast; two 
shellfish inspectors, who shall have all the 
powers of game protectors, and a bacteriologist 
are provided for. The law further provides 
for the certification of shellfish grounds and 


* Address all comments, notes and suggestions to 
641 Washington Street, New York City. 


of the product of such grounds, for tl 
of waters and shellfish grounds, the patr 
to have all the powers of game protect 
order to prevent pollution, prohibits the 
ing or floating of shellfish and specit 
tary conditions for boats, houses, toilet 
storehouses and containers. To take 
of this control work and the matter 
tification, the State of New York has 
the services of Dr. Payn B. Pars 
for about ten years has been the bacte: 


at 


of the New York Station of the United S: 


Bureau of Chemistry and there acti 
gaged in oyster control work 
developments indicate that the matter 
pollution is more complicated and dil 
proof than had been thought and that 
score secured by the standard method 
Association, which Dr. Parsons he! 
formulate, may not mean that oysters 
to eat. To issue certificates under the 
ditions places a tremendous responsibil 
Dr. Parsons in his new position. W 
that incorrect certificates may not issu 


$100,000 Offered—During the recent 
national Police Conference in New York 
the matter of narcotics came up for co! 
tion as a world police problem. Dur 
discussion, Special Deputy Police ( 
sioner Herman A. Metz of New York 
ceived the idea that it is within the 
of possibility to produce morphine art 
from coal tar and to do so at so cheap a 
as to destroy the existing drug 0 
through a process of underselling. T! 
source of morphine would be removed 
the agrarian realm where it may be a 
of war and a menace to the world 
and put into the laboratory where it « 
controlled. For these reasons, Mr. Met 


offered to award $100,000 to the chemis' 


will synthetize morphine more cheapl) 
the present form of morphine and wh 
make the formula public and surrender 
government control. 
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ting the Fakes—The National Vigi- 


of the Associated Advertising 
\Vorld, which affiliates local Bet- 
Commissions, in 


ireaus and 


calls attention to the effective 
st Office Department in denying 
mails to the Lewis Laboratories 
Kraft Laboratories, both of 
nnection with their treatment 
rn-out glands, in their adver- 
which they stated “ Science 
ecrets of the glands—the Lewis 
ractically never failing—it is 
reating glandular insufficiency, 
mmended to men for prostatic 
and bladder 
muscular and joint— 


ki iney disorders 


both 


The product is said 


ssues.” 


rchitic extract, glycero phos- 
ted iron, cascarin, yeast vi- 
x vomica. 
letin this “committee under 
ish the Job—Organized Ad- 
Publishing vs. Exploitation of 


makes these statements : 

» time ia the history of ad 
alleged cures, remedies, 
dications 


for tuberculosis, 


for venereal diseases been 
uns of the printed word as 


time. A number of factors 
this gratifying improvement. 
rs of the medical profession 


uessing about these diseases, 
sis and in methods of treatment. 
stock of the real of 


on these subjects, have in- 


sum 
edge 
e practicing physician equip him- 
re material than a scanty text-book 
to treat these 
e shared with the public the out- 


he 


attempts 


regarding their pathology, and 


ed any pose of final infallibility. 
ers, newspapers and magazines 
together, not only that Truth- 

g is a sound and profitable busi- 
but also that even the best 
ay be judged by the company 
\dvertising standards, once the 
tew advertisers, a few publishers, 
ne the possession of many. Some 


an others in the rigidity and the 


lards which they apply; but there 


‘wspapers, few magazines today 


attempt to live up to the standards 


inderstand. 
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“ The of such standards, 


ticularly as they apply to ‘ medical’ advertising, 


formation par- 
has been promoted not only by the educational 
activities of the medical profession but also 
the efforts of the 
Chemistry of the United States 
of Agriculture, the enforcement of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, and those of 
the Post Office Department in enforcing the 


Bureau of 


Department 


by untiring 


in 


fraud statutes. These activities have not only 
curbed and suppressed specific misrepresenta- 
tions and frauds, but they have taught adver- 
to the type 


of exploitation concerning which there is no 


tisers and publishers recognize 
moot question of fact or law and which affords 

Also, during 
United States 


the 


no legitimate claim for tolerance 
World War the 


Service has supplemented 


since the 
Public Health 
available information concerning the pathology 


and 


and effective treatment of venereal diseases 


Great national public health organizations 


lic know] 


have increased and articulated public 
The 


Association, codrdinat 


edge and public opinion on these subjects. 
National 


the work of 


Tuberculosis 
state 
known 


for 


ing hundreds of local and 


antituberculosis organizations, is 
the 
Study and Control of Cancer has also accom 
the 

formerly 


wide 


everywhere ; American Society the 


plished much toward dissipating dread 
fear which the name of this disease 
inspired ; the American Social Hygiene Asso 
ciation works not only to prevent the spread 
of 
to secure 
“ The 


well-defined 
not 


venereal diseases, but to enable its victims 


and effective treatment 


of 


competent 


net results such activities is a 


intelligent public 
of 


character 


and opinion 


tolerative advertising that 


of 


which is 


offers medications any whether 
as a cure, remedy, treatment or as an alleged 
preventive of any such diseases. 

the first of 
tuberculosis medication advertising has 
badly. Some of 
offered for 
the words tuberculosis, consumption or weak 


“ During four months 1925, 


fared 


advertisers medications 


common colds who have lugged 


lungs into their copy, have aroused a storm 
of protest from other advertisers. Some 
newspapers have refused the use of thei: 


space for such copy; others have insisted upon 
revision of the language employed. 


1926 will 


will produce a new crop 


“ Doubtless 
of bottles and pills offered tuberculosis 
rhe the the 
trained practitioner off on a tangent are per 
Whether future adver- 
tising shall be used for such exploitation of 


for 


ignoramus, charlatan and badly 


petual nuisances in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the wit ible damage to 

face < idver 1s ror iad 
ertise al | pub sners f letermine 


Yeast in Treatment of Pellagra and Black 
Tongue—Under this tith Public Health 
XL, No. 19, May 8, 1925, pub- 
Public Health 


is presented to 


State 


the 


as 


dosage and mode of administration. In clos- 


the authors st: 


Che 


ment 


beneficial effects of the yeast treat- 


recognized by us 
third 


both 


have repeate lly been 


early o! the second or 


the treatment was begun in 


human and disease 


In 


emphasize 


may be well to 


1 
cCiosing 


that in all but the cases 


led 


severe 
f pellagra careful feeding ts all that is nee« 
In more 


than foods 


our judgment, it is only in cases of 


average severity, or such 


as fresh milk and fresh meat cannot be 


a valuable pur- 


Cream Grading—Few food control officials 


and a much smaller proportion of the consum- 

g public know of what has been done in 
the past five years, and with ever increasing 
success, to improve the quality and wholesome- 
ness of the churning cream which goes into 
the 1,800,000,000 pounds of butter made 
annually in this countr It has been recog- 


nized for many years that other factors being 


equal, the better 


to reduce 


How 


eliminate the oft gra le stale, chee SV, 


high acid and ofte ybviously decomposed 
cream was the questio1 As long as there 
was a profitable market for such cream, care- 
less farmers would inevitably produce it and 
as long as competition between creameries and 
cream buying and shipping stations was so 
keen that for fear of losing a patron, the 
same price was paid for everything that looked 
like cream espective f its condition, there 
vas centive I farmers to take the 
er care of their cream which would cost 
ey and its equivalent in labor. The in- 
( table happened I st ide butter became 
irce vhile se 1 grade tter became more 
t resulted 1! il increasing 
ead rice t i tw t differential 
was reached some failures and many heavy 
¢ es ed a the cre I es learned ar 
enf ed less The situaty 


advance 


sult in 
it is a 
satisfaction 


small part 


-arbohydrates, mineral salts, and 
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was aided by the comparatively { 
book of the laboring man who wit! 
wages has been demanding only 

butter from the chain st 


To the 


res and othe 


secure cream to make such 


to reduce the second grade product 
there was an oversupply, it was ne 
improve the cream supply in gener 
creameries turned to the state dairy 


sions for help, and so arose the long 


opportunity to put cream grading, wit 


ent prices for different grades of cré 


operation. An ever increasing nu 
states are adopting the principle. At 
the basic price was set on the first 


cream with cuts in price for the low 


But someone who well understood the 


psychology changed this and set 


price on the lowest grade with prem 


Such 
the 
He likes to 


is getting the highest premium for 


the better grades. an 
to 


but to his pride. 


peals not only 


It gives him a standing in his c 


And so, 


economic re 


of 


from purely 
the 


attendant 


in wholesomeness 


pply with public 


Economic reasons 
of food 
the 

that 


benefice 


so 


resulted. 
the debasement 


pleasure to note rever 
to the 


in bringing the 


writer he 


the Manufacturer,” a digest of which 


food materials, that is to keep av 


are my tests for an efficient 


‘First, it must have calorie value 


cannot run a machine, even 


hine, without ererg Second, 


elements : 
1 na 


certain nutritive prote 


ust have proteins of a cet 


o that the protein ration 


Then the efficient food 


necessary factors, vitamins A, B 
1X | illy. it must have digest! 


moct 


water! 


boast 


health 


arrangem 
farmer’s pocket 


the 


experts st 


Warns Against Food Fads—|\ 
auspices of the American Food Jou 
stitute, Professor Walter H. Eddy 
lecture on “Unbiased Scientific Set 


in The American Food Journal, Apr 
ssue, page 173. He said in part 
‘One point we must bear in mind 


va 


662 
pose and may help t ave life.” ee 
has 
to reality 
‘aly — — 
ing fron 
fads 
have 
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ind add palatability ess, tor the « lw s backward in school 
é ed that a good cook slow in growt x troubled with bad teeth 
" more in the way ry tor the person who ts in a run-down 
than any one else.” condition generally, Whole Grain Wheat is 
the potent food in its supreme nutritional 
Trails—Those that have been un- effect 
food control officials in- \ bushel of wheat in this tinned and cooked 
f field corn by packers condition sells for $41.66, a price unapproached 
t for sweet corn or mixed even in the Chicago pit in the spring of this 
ind offered under “ Sweet year. Rats fed whole grain wheat as the sole 
Sugar Corn” labels; the mixing article of food died a lingering death In 
asted cereal or both with combination with other foods, it seemed to 
ng as “Ground Coffee” or be as valuable a food as whole wheat cooked 
Coffee ” on the Atlantic coast; in water until it is soft—and no more 


kers to evaporate the re- 


water from dried apples so Food Drunkards—Those who appease their 


contains more than 24 per craving for alcohol by eating rich foods cor 
especially prevalent in New taining a great amount of sugar have replaced 
sas factories; the misgrading the heavy drinkers of pre-Volstead days, and 
S. Grade No. 1"; the use as a result diabetes is claiming hundreds of 
mato sauce and tomato paste new victims, Dr. Richard F. Tomlin of San 
a to cover up the use of Francisco declared in a recent address before 
es or to give the impression the convention of the California State Homeo 
ct has been made from the pathic Medical Society 
ar-shape tomato known as “These persons love the fleshpots, but try 
e substitution of the artificially ¢o convince their physicians that they are light 
white fish and of other fish eaters,” he asserted. “They are just as much 
f sturgeon in the packing of drunkards as the man who drinks liquor to 
adulteration of “vanilla ex- excess, and the consequences are equally seri 
stituting in whole or in part oys. The Volstead law has lured the dissipa 
iramel for the extractives of tion to the sugar-containing products, and dia 


the substitution of brine for betes is on the increase.” 
the packing of other vegetable 
1” lahele > inclus 
ve oil” labels and the inclusion Henry Ford Says—“ The whole secret of 


fat in butter. These are right eating resolves itself into a choice of 


ny food c 1Ciz ho 
any food control official wh the right combination of foods 
ictive field of investigation A study of right combinations of foods is 


now being made by scientists in my labora 


tory It is the most important phase of th 
Whole Wheat—In Baking Technology, Dr entire research work, for upon these com 
rd condemns the attempt being binations depend the physiological welfare of | 
igo company to exploit whole the human race Some important general 
a tin can, as a therapeutic principles already have been worked out 
vhich the claim is made “ More “ Several years’ research work has been d 


ur ailments have responded with employes »f the Detroit plant assisting 


of Whole Grain Wheat science by volunteering as subjects of stud) 
ies with the law of life, being rr experiment \s a result, we are able t 
t t blood each of sixteen make ertall generalizations with regard t 
i 1 he ur by h ur by the life ideal to ls for the three laily me ils 
re them in balanced relation ‘The greatest dietary sin of Americans | ‘ 
nerely altere 1 Tunction, at | their love sweets ca ri 
s 1e to the use rf de sugar 1s vé t ma it an am t H 
lenatured water denatured 1t altogetine t or ports to the fe 
t sufferer from indigestiot stuffs the ‘ s ‘ h contain chemica 


| 

| 
| 
| 
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ius¢ Ol the tend- 


Maternity Grants 


I pl ysicians to cate n the densely 
ilated area arger towns, 

t is becoming more and more difficult for 
eX tant mothers res yutlying districts 
to secure proper medical attention. Particu- 
i » the expectant mothers of limited 
ial means suffer in this respect The 
Province of Saskatchewan makes a grant of 
$25 to assist any expectant mother, who lives 


where there ts no medical attention available, 
medical aid. This sum 


making a grant of $10 


to obtain the requir 


isually divided by 


immediately to the mother to enable her to 


prepare for the confinement, and $15 is paid 


to the doctor who attends her. However, upon 


request of the mother the entire sum of $25 
to the hospital. 


taken of this 


may be paid to the physician or 


\s evidence that advant 


are 1S 
grant and that it is supplying a serious need, 17 


mothers received the grant in the year 1920, 


and 427 in 1924.—Health Work in Saskatch- 
ewan, Maurice Macdonald Seymour, Pub. 
Health J., April, 1925. 


Effect of Diet on the Development and 
Extension of Caries in the Teeth of Children 


In a preliminary study it was found that 
the structure of the teeth and their arrange- 
ment in the jaws are controlled by the diet 
and environment to which the animals are 


subjected durit dental develop- 


ment Ot the helpful dietetic factors are 
ibstances rich in vitamin closely allied to 
vitamin A, as codliver oil, animal fats (except 


yolk of egg Of the dele- 


terious substances the cereals, and particularly 


milk, and 


oatmeal, are prominent 


In an attempt to evaluate the effect of the 
formation of 


the teeth 


factors influencing the puppies’ 


teeth, on the formation of and the 


currence of dental caries in man, three 


of children were selected whose home 


environment and diets from birth to admis- 
sion to the hospital were as nearly alike as 
pos whno were prac tically the Same 


average length of time on hospital 


the study commenced, and of ap; 
the ime average age 
Group A was placed on a diet 


an abundance of calcifying vitami: 
1, but with a small amount of ca: 
oatmeal. Group B 


ot including 


calcifying vitamin and calcium 

carbohydrates, including oatmeal, a 
(hospital diet) an intermediate a: 
vitamin A, calcium and carbohydrate 
some oatmeal. 

the average 


vhich 


that 
child in 


It was found 


teeth per caries s| 
1.4 for Group A, 5.1 for Group | 2 
for Group C. In other words, the 

for caries to spread was greatest 

diet B, 


intermediate in 


receiving least in those rec 


and those receivin: 
concluded 
diet 


puppies 


Therefore, it may be 
whicl 


to res 


children are fed on a 


shown in the case of 
formation of well calcified teeth, th 


and the spread of caries takes p 


slower rate than in the case of sin 
lren on diets not having such potent 
rhe the best 


besides having the ordinary quality 


activity. diet giving 


mal diet, is rich both in calcium 


calcifying vitamin and contains com] 
t none of which is in 
of oatmeal.—May Mellanby, C. Lee 


and J. W. Proud, Brit. Med. J., Aus 


tle cereal, 


Employment of Children in Agricul' 


\ recent report by the Bureau 
Department of Commerce, on child la! 
of 1920, shows that 


on the census 


portion of children from 10 to 15 
age engaged in remunerative work 
total 


decreased during the decad 


tion to the number of childre: 
country 
1920, while during the twenty preced 
the number remained stationary. It 
TH UK 


has been 


than in the 


diminution 


> 
that this 


marked in agriculture 
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rom 1910 to 1920, the 
employed on the farms 

54.8 per cent, while for the 
the corresponding figures were 
ther words, of the 
since 1920 have ceased 

r remuneration, it would 
hs of them were engaged 
upations.—IJnternat. Bull 


\ 29 (Aug. 31-Sept. 30), 


is Among Underweight Children 
f 494 children classified 

re underweight at Olean, 

inty, New York, during the 
er, 1924, to March 1, 1925, 
6.2 per cent of this number, 

s, 20 of them being girls and 
itest number of positive 

ind among boys and girls 

iges of nine and thirteen.—Quar. 
Health Demonstration, Milbank 


1, April, 1925. 


uncher System—The popularity of 
System, a child welfare organiza- 
(Euvre Grancher, is steadily in- 
nce. The founder, Professor 

< as his starting point, in 1903, 
fact that if a child be brought 
ct with its consumptive parents 
liable to contract the germs 

He, therefore, set up the 


of consumptive parents must 
veen the ages of three and ten 
ler the care of healthy foster 
e country to remain until the 
n, or even longer.” 
the Grancher Association are 
sed by the local doctor who 
le for the choice of the homes 
re placed 
al point of view this system 
all direct and indirect causes 
such as overcrowding, improper 
tenements and danger of infec- 
ibers of the family. 
ent time the Grancher Associa- 
ver 32 local branches 
its originally fixed by Grancher 
xtended by the Association to in- 
These are cared for in special 
ler extremely strict supervision. 


ts are required to bring the infants 


to the children’s clinic each week. A visiting 
nurse visits an allotted number of infants each 
afternoon, in order to supervise the care of 
the infant and general health conditions up 
to the age of eighteen months.—Bulletin of 
the Save the Children Fund International 


Union, Geneva, Switzerland, April 25, 1925 


Hours of Work for Children—In a lecture 
at a meeting of the Central Committee of 
the International Socialist Movement at Nun- 


speet, Holland, January, 1925, M. Anton Kimml 


gave a summary of the maximum number 
of hours of labor for a child sixteen to eigh 
teen years o!f age 11 | uropean countries, as 
lows 
Max im Hours 
Country P Day Per Week 
Austria 44-48 
Belgium g 48 
Bulgaria . 
Czechoslovakia 8 48 
Denmark 
Finland 8 (for boys up to 
15 years.) 360-48 
France 48 
Germany 8 48 
Greece 
Holland 8 48 
Hungary 8-1 
Italy 5 
Lithuania 8 48 
Luxemburg 8 
Norway 8% 48 
Poland 8 a 
Portugal 5 48 
Roumania 8-10 
Russia 
Serbia (S.H.S.). 8 48 
Spain 
Sweden 6 48 
Q 48 


Switzerland 


It is obvious that only children einployed 


in factories benefit fully by protective legisla- 
tion and that the exceptions to existing rules 
are frequent.—Bulletin of the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund International Union, Geneva, Swit- 


zerland, April 25, 1925 


Treatment of Stammering—The London 


County Council maintains six central classes 
for stammering children. In all, 266 children 
(184 boys and 8&2 girls) passed through the 
classes during 1923, of whom 133, or 50 per 
cent were discharged cured Of 7 relapses 


among the cured, six were again discharged 


cured Based on these studies, it is observed 
that more and more it becomes recognized 
that stammering is a pure psychosis, and that 
almost any treatment will cure a number of 
cases provided it helps to restore self-con 
fidence in the child and to remove the fear 
of stammering, which is the chief cause 

The probability of cure in stammering de- 


pends upon the teacher ; the period between 


| 

| 

| 


onset and treatment, the sooner the better; 
the intelligence of the child which insures 


the essential codperation between the teacher 


and patient, and as a corollary the child must 


be old enough to understand this; and the 
physical condition of the child. No child is 


classes until he has reached 
addition, all 


to these 


at least nine years of age. In 


physical defects, such as defective vision or 


teeth, unhealthy condition of the nose, throat 
or ears, must be attended to as soon as possible. 
Ved. Off., Feb. 7, 1925 
Hospital Care for Expectant Mothers 
In the year 1917, the Saskatchewan Parliament 
an act providing for the formation of 


by which two or more 


passed 


rural-municipal hospitals 
combine to form a 


municipalities could 


\t the present time there are 
the 


hospital district 


43 hospitals receiving aid in province, 


with 56 per cent of their total bed capacity 
available in cities, and 44 per cent in rural 
districts and smaller centers. In 1912, only 


one birth in 20 was attended in hospitals and 
in 1923, 1 of every 6 births took place in a 
hospital. It is quite evident that the Province 
of Saskatchewan has advanced far in providing 
adequate obstetrical care and lying-in facilities 
for mothers.—Health Work in Saskatchewan, 
Maurice Macdonald Seymour, Pub. Health J., 


April, 1925 


Physique and Educational Attainment— 
The attitude of the 
broader view now taken of their responsibili- 


changed educators and 
ties with regard to the health of their charges 
and the deeper interest manifested in health 
as a pedagogic problem are significant features 


of the recent advances in education practice. 


One does not have to go back very far to 
note the time when the educator considered 
the child largely as an automaton to be 


with instruction without regard to 


crammed 
the capacity properly to assimilate. Fortunately, 
each year witnesses better provision for school 
health supervision and a closer correlation 
of health teaching with the teaching of other 
subjects in the curriculum. Almost daily proof 
this atti- 
need of attention to the 


the 


IS forthcoming justifying changed 


tid 


le and showing the 


physical as well as the mental status of 


lividual child 
the 


investigation of 


Of interest in this connection is report 
the 


illness, physique and home conditions 


results of an 


on educational attainment of an average school 
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in the city of Manchester, England. 7 
cational child had be 
taken (mental 
excluded) and classified as good, avera 


attainment of each 


for several years 


below average; the estimation of physi 
the 
weight and chest expansion; home c 


based on interrelationship of 
were subdivided into good, average, a: 
different, based on details obtained fr 
school attendance officer and included 
The att 
was so divided for the purpose of t! 


neglect, indifference and dirt. 


into good, fair, and bad—good mea: 
than 10 
last three years; 
40 absences, and 


more absences in each year 
fair meaning not m 
bad not more than 40 
sences in each year for the same period 
percentage of relationship of attendan 
conditions, illness and defects, and physique 
the attainment is 
interesting table. 


A striking feature 


educational show! 
shown in the 
that the infectious illnesses seem to ca 
retrogression of educational attainment 
tendance, on the other hand, seems 
more particularly in gross cas 
of absences. “ Home 

to affect the child when coming from a 
Most striking of all is the re 
tionship of physique to educational attainn 
only 2.3 cent of 85 children of ¢ 
educational attainments are below the averag 
in physique as compared with 39.8 per 


of 171 children below the average educat 


some weight 
conditions seen 


poor home.” 


per 


standard who are below the average 
sique.—Educational Attainment in Relat 
Physique and Other Factors, G. W. Matthews 
Med. Off., Feb. 14, 1925. 


New Laws Relating to Physically Handi- 
capped Children—Chapter 227, Laws ot |¥- 
New York State, adds to the 


amends provisions relating 


laws W 


important 


discovery, education, care and treatm 


crippled children. It 
education and school trustees to provide t 


authorizes boat 


portation, home teaching, special class 


special schools, scholarships in nonré¢ 


schools, tuition and maintenance in elem 
secondary, higher, special and technica 


and, on recommendation of the State 
ment of Health, surgical, medical 

peutic treatment, hospital care, brac« 
other appliances for physically hand 


children. The State Department of 


is required within the limits of the aj 


a 


the purpose to cause physical 
to be made of physically handi- 
ren “prospectively or actually 
xr the normal pursuit of an 
th News, N. Y. State Dept. 


4, 1925. 


Factors in Infant Mortality—The 
rs in infant mortality are manifold 
their effect in 


Isai 


the intensity of 
ties. If it were possible to point 
factor as the essential cause of 
the solution of the problem 
Unfortunately, it is not so 
lysis of the causal 


23,000 


re a ana 
fant mortality in babies 
can cities, recently published 
s Bureau, U. S. 


reat interest. 


Department 


These are 


infancy (related 
atal conditions) were first in 
nearly 
under one year, the rate 
ises being 36.1. Gastric and 
es gave a rate of 32.4; respira- 


responsible for one- 


+} 


19.6; epidemic and other cor 
7.1 
decreased month by month 


from 
month, 


year of life, dropping 
rst to 9.3 in the second 


influenced the mor- 

ust showed the maximum 
gastric and intestinal diseases, 
From respiratory dis- 
iximum mortality occurred in 
e minimum in August. Epidemic 
unicable diseases were slightly 


ilent in the late winter and early 


was lowest for infants born in 
ighest for those born in June 
for male babies was about one- 
than for females, a fact appar 


ible only by a difference in vitality 
lvantage of the male sex. 

relating to the physical condition 
influenced the mortality 


sO 
is tound, for instance, that infants 
lied within one year after 

ad a mortality from all causes 


e rate tor those whose mothers 
» of babies whose mothers 
had a 


have had tuberculosis 
t also 


lity High rates were 
g babies whose mothers were re 


nvi ions 


ve id convuls 

children had a slightly higher 
in second-born. Leaving the first- 
account, the mortality rate tended 
th the order of birth, although 


ase. was associated primarily with 
g economic pressure 
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8. The age of the mother did not have any 
marked influence on the mortality rate except 
in the case of first-born babies, among whom 
higher rates prevailed when the mother was 
under twenty or over forty years. 

9. The mortality rate was highest for infants 
born within a short interval (within approxi- 
mately one year) after preceding births, and 
lowest when a four year or longer interval 
occurred between births. 

10. The mortality rate for premature infants 
was over six times as high as that for infants 
born at term. 

11. Mortality from all was much 
higher among twins and triplets than among 
other babies. 

12. Mortality among the exclusively arti- 
ficially-fed babies averaged between three and 


causes 


four times that among the exclusively breast- 

fed Early artificial feeding was especial! 

harmful. Partially breast-fed babies had a 

mortality rate higher than the exclusively 


breast-fed but lower than the exclusively 
artificially-fed. 

13. Infant-mortality 
ing to the color and nationality of the mothers 
Jewish babies, and 


native 


rates classified accord 


showed the lowest rates for 
in ascending order, higher 
white, German, Italian, colored, Polish, French- 
Canadian, and Portuguese. The was 
from 53.5 to 200.3 
14. Housing congestion, 
mother away from home, and low earnings on 
the part of the father, were other very im 
portant factors influencing the infant death 
rate. Irrespective of all other factors, it was 


rates tor 
range 


employment of the 


discovered that the infant death rate varied 
inversely with the earnings of the father 
Vews Release, Children’s Bureau, U. S. De 
partment of Labor (May 11), 1925. 


Midwife School for Nurses—The Manhat- 
327 E. 66th 


opened 


tan Maternity and Dispensary, 
New York City, 


a four-months’ course of 


Street, has recently 


for nurses 
in obstetrical The 
first two months are devoted to the theory of 


training 
nursing and midwifery. 
obstetrical nursing and practical demonstrations 
of the routine care of patients in the nursery, 
delivery room and dispensary. The third month 
is devoted to maternity nursing in homes under 


the instruction and supervision of the Henry 


Street Settlement. The students then return 
to the hospital and attend all clinics, often 
assisting in the care of prenatal and post- 


h student 


at least eighty deliveries and under 


partum patients. Eac must observe 


supervision 


deliver twenty patients [he course is open 


to graduate registered nurses. Preference for 


t those who are fitting 


entrance 1s given to 
health or missionary 
New York State Dept 


1925 


themselves for public 
work.—Health News 
of Health, April 27 
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EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 


Evart G. Rovrzaun * 


A Definite Aim—A Definite Audience— 
“In March, 1923, the members of the Health 
Committee of the Y.W.C.A. were anxious that 
something be done in regard to suggesting 
proper diet to the patrons of their cafeteria. 
rhe committee brought its troubles to the 
Tuberculosis League, asking assistance. It 
was decided that some method would have to 
be employed that would appeal alike to the 
men, women, girls and boys who frequented 
the place. Since they did not come there to 
be educated—but to eat—the method used had 
to be one that would have the desired effect 
without being too apparently instructive.” 

; “So the ‘Eat for Health’ campaign 
was to consist of posters, attractive, catchy 
posters in bright colors, suggesting proper 
diet, well-balanced meals and emphasizing the 
need for including green vegetables, fruit and 
dairy products in the daily supply of foods. 

“It is somewhat difficult to measure the 
effectiveness of such a project, but we know 
that one particular poster of the ‘ Beauty Hint’ 
series, advocating the use of beets as a lip- 
stick, was so effective in increasing the con- 
sumption of beets that the chef asked that it 
be left another two weeks. He stated that 
after the ‘beet poster’ had been up several 
days he found it necessary to cook five times 
as many beets as he had been accustomed to 
preparing. 

“Another cook asked that more posters be 
made emphasizing the value of meat and en- 
couraging the use of it, for he had noticed the 
meat sales were falling off since the advent of 
so many vegetable posters.” 

“The material necessary for making 
the posters is inexpensive. (1) A _ 
printing set; (2) sheets of cardboard, 22x 28 
inches in size, in all colors—splashing red, soft 
blue, bright green, bright yellow, tan and 
brown; (3) pictures of fruits, vegetables and 
other foods cut from magazines; and (4) 
ideas. The ideas for a good many of the 
posters were borrowed. Some came from 
‘Professor Happy’s Calendar’; some from 


‘Health Training in the Schools’; and the res 


were original. The patrons of the Y. W. caf 


teria began suggesting ideas for posters als 


A physical training instructor suggested that 


a poster advocating correct posture be made 


One of the doctors telephoned a request for 


poster relative to the use of iodized salt as a 


preventive for goiter. We ran our posters 


in series. First, a ‘Beauty Hint’ series, based 


upon proper food habits; and going from t 
subject to exercise and fresh air.” 


“In ‘ Beauty Hints’ the patrons wer 


advised to eat fruit—pictures of delicious 
ing oranges and prunes pasted on a gr 
background appeared between the [{ 
printed words: ‘If Your Skin Is 
‘Don’t Envy a Good Complexion—Hay 

“*Eye Sparklers’ was the captio: 
poster with pictures of onions. The 
was ‘Phosphorus Taken from Tempti 
Onions.’ ‘ Vanity Brushes for the Teet 
Bunches of celery and radishes, in red a 
greens on green cardboard. ‘ Beets—! 
famous lip stick consists solely of car: 
beets—natural colored. Ask the cook 
sample package. Ask her for another.’ 

I wish we could give the whole art 
Probably will copy more of it next mo: 
Poster Service, by Irma _ Collmer, 
Tuberculosis League, South Bend, In 
Hoosier Health Herald, Meyer-Kiser 
Building, Indianapolis, April, 19235. 


Professional Nursing Publications—<' 


PORK 


International Council of Nurses, mectt 


July 20-25, 1925, at Helsingfors, Finland 
session will be devoted to “ Nursing Orga 
zations and publications.” The following 
be discussed: “The Aims of a Profess 
Journal,” Miss Breay, British Journa! 
Nursing; “How to Make a Journal! Us 
and Attractive,” by Miss Roberts, Ame 
Journal of Nursing; and “ The Business > 
of Nursing Publications,” Miss Noyes, A: 
ican Red Cross. Good should come fron 
discussion of health publication problems 
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tles that Catch Our Attention— 


gers "—Los Angeles ( Calif.) 
mmon Colds Uncommon ”— 

American National Red 


w Exhibits —A page of suggestions 


il 


lls dressed as Girl Scouts repre- 


it window exhibits includes 
a Good Window Exhibit: (1) 
tral idea. (2) Carry out that 

possible (3) Have one 
briefly what the idea is. (4) 
ipaign poster. (5) Have wax 


something. (6) For certain 


rls doing something, if possible.” 


irl, New York, Nov., 1924, 7:29, 


ng Folder Idea —The Nation, New 
recently sent out an unusual and 


folder. Inside a light weight 
stock of a rich red color was 
letter head, 6 by 8 in. The 


lded together, two folds, so that 


a half of top of letter head 


lded over the back. As received, 
u by its strong color, by a square 
pasted diagonally over the flap. 


get the idea, I will send you 


It seems an inexpensive way of 


inl 


effective announcement of some 


Study of Health Education—From 


Nations, as reported in World's 
e Health Committee decides to 
nmission to examine the docu- 
collected by the Health Section 


struction in health and _ social 


rie 


th 


e different countries of Europe 
a and in Japan; to continue this 


iking its scope as large as neces- 


make recommendations in favour 


ses of study which in its opinion 


yield the highest value in public 


both from the scientific and 
of view.”—6:29 (Jan.), 1925 


vise Health Propaganda?—The Health 


League of Nations was con- 


he 


Opium Commission and by the 
ymmittee of the International 
nce, says World’s Health 


point in connection with popu 


lar propaganda was raised concerning cocaine 
and morphine. The Health Committee con- 
siders that ‘propaganda against the abuse of 
cocaine and morphine’ should be addressed 
only to doctors and medical students, as irre- 
sponsible propaganda would be likely to excite 
unhealthy curiosity, and might end in doing 
more harm than good.”—lWorld’s Health, 
League of Red Cross Societies, 6:29 (Jan.), 
1925. 2 Avenue Velasquez, Paris, France 


Aiming at a Single Target in Japan—aA set 
of 17 posters in rich coloring has been pre- 
pared by the Japanese Red Cross. They are 
delightful illustrations of singleness of pur- 
pose in the selection of one concrete idea for 
each poster, the omission of irrelevant detail, 
and directness of message. The translated 


text on several reads as follows 


“ Don’t use a handkerchief or towel that has 
been used by others.” 

‘Brush your teeth morning and night.” 

‘Chew well, and your teeth will grow 
strong.” 

‘Death to the fly!” 

‘Wash your hands before meals and chew 


vour food well.” 


Six of them are reproduced in color in 
World’s Health, League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties, 2 Avenue Velasquez, Paris, France, Feb., 
1925. 10 cents. We hope to have a set on d 


11S- 


play at St. Louis in October 


No Need of Scarf-pins—“ Glance over the 
advertising pages of almost any magazine and 
you will find many advertisements wearing too 
many scarf-pins—fancy borders—pretty-girl 
pictures—ornaments and gimcracks that have 
nothing to do with the case. 

“But, we are told, these knick-knacks are 

attract attention. So they are. And they 

That’s just the trouble. They attract so 
much attention to themselves that they divert 
the reader’s attention from the sales-message 
the only vital part of the advertisement. The 
reader is so impressed by the scarf-pins that 
the sales-talk escapes him.”—The Mailbag, 


Cleveland, 9:150, March, 1925 


A Request from Australia—‘ Would you 
please forward me any posters or literature 
issued by your organization?” is a request 
from Dr. J. S. Purdy, Metropolitan Medical 
Officer of Health, Queen Victoria Building, 


Sydney, Australia 


yore Cy | 
| 
| 
; 
| 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


James A. Tosry, LL.B. 


Summary of State Health Legislation—A 


summary of new state health legislation is 


planned the next issue of the JourRNAI 


Additional 


tor 


information will be available by 


that time, so that the proposed review otf 
new laws affecting the public health which 
have emerged as the results of the convening 


this vear of some forty state legislatures, ought 


to be complete and satistactory. 


The Teaching of Evolution—Sanitarians 


are scientists and as such have an interest 1 


the misguided efforts now being so strenuously 


made by persons who are not scientists and 


who apparently have no conception of science, 


to prohibit the teaching of the well established 
This 


wen particularly 


evolution form of 


} 


theory of narrow 


mindedness has 


by the antievolution 


exemplified 
the 
state which has so far been sufficiently 


law of Tennessee, 


only 
backward to pass such ill advised legislation 
The text of this law may be of passing interest 
It is as follows 

\n act prohibiting the teaching of the Evolu- 
tion Theory in all the universities, normals 
and all other public schools of Tennessee, 
which are supported in whole or in part by 
the public school funds of the state, and to 
provide penalties for the violations thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the general as- 
sembly of the State of Tennessee, That it shall 
be unlawful for any teacher in any of the uni- 
versities, normals and all other public schools 
of the state which are supported in whole or in 
part by the public schoo! funds of the state, 
to teach any theory that denies the story of 
the divine creation of man as taught in the 
Bible, and to teach instead that man _ has 
descended from a lower order of animals. 


What is 


defining 


Chiropractic?—State legislation 
chiropractic is 


Dr. W. C 


summarized and re- 


Woodward in April, 


viewed by 


1925, number of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Bulletin. The author cites the defini- 
tions which have been given in twenty-seven 


nately, no chiropractic legislation was inflicted 
upon us in 1924, for, as Dr. Woodward says 
“The statutes enacted by our several | 
latures to recognize chiropractic as at 
pendent mode of healing show, however 
the word ‘chiropractic’ has_ varied 
statutory meaning from time to time a: 
place to place, variations being limited ap; 
ently only by the ability of the proponm 
befuddle the 


evolution of chiropractic is well show: 


the cult to legislatures.’ 


various laws. To quote again, “ The sup; 
vital spark of a chiropractic dogma was 

that the 
that 


backbone 
the 


in the claim was 


of all disease and hand was 


sole corrective power. And around that 
has been built up a mass of legislatio: 
is a disgrace to the supposed intellige 
the American people.” 


The the 


problem, a real public health menace, 


Agreed! solution to chit 
however, as some people advocate, by mea 
of legislation prohibiting the practic« 
tenets of this cult, ridiculous as they ma 
Instead, the way to deal with these so 
healers is to give them carte blanche 


like to 


to engage them, but to require and insist 


what they those sufficiently de 


all chiropractors must have an amoun! 
training exactly equivalent to that exacte 
a member of the regular medical profes 
Such a universal requirement, together 
a moderate educational campaign as 
would soo 
this 
like any other, is only an attempted short 
to the Take awa 


the 


value of scientific medicine, 


chiropractic out of business. For 


practice of medicine. 
short cut and you destroy most val 


asset. 


Dr. Nicoll on Chiropractors—Apro} 
this question of chiropractic, Dr. Nicoll, > 
Health Officer of New York, gave to the 


states, beginning with Kansas in 1913 and end- some months ago a statement regarding 
ing with Tennessee ten years later. Fortu- attitude toward this cult. He _ believes 
[670] 
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opted, 


embodying the 


h would protect the 


clause, which seems to 
legislation of this kind, shall 
iture as to admit only a select 
le the larger number of the 
actors now in the state; 

» seek to pracuce snall 
fundamental pri 
medical practice, without 

no man is capable of 
ase, this examination to be 
through the Board of 
rs and to contain only such 
justifed in view of the 
‘e to which the licensees 


n the 


rents 


1 to 


ensed to practice shall be 

ibited from practicing on cases 
unicable in the Sanitary 

k State and New York City 

ess essential than the other pro- 

extremely desirable that the term 


ill not be granted such 


icense 


) 
} 
I 


Codes 


be compelled 


Regents shall not be 

ma facte evidence the statement 

ic or other cult school that 

is taken such and such a course 

wer’ to investigate the facts 

the sworn statement of the candidate 
tar evidence j 


tion relating 


me Health Officer Legislation 


ite legisia til 


671 


New 


providing for a 


York, an amendment to existing 


omecers ; 


law, full-time health ofhcer 


in any health district which may be established; 


Pennsylvania, where in 1925 a law was passed 


providing for a combination of small boroughs 


with second-class townships in order to 


county health administrative units with 


time executives; Tennessee, an act of 


ears ago to enable count o establish full 


time joint municipal and county health depart- 


ments at the option of local governments; 


1924 


by transferring 


Virginia, which in strengthened previous 
authority to the 


Wisconsin, 


compulsory 


full-time health authority. In 


legislation was enacted making 


full-time health officers in all cities of 25,000 


over. 
The report would be even more interesting 


qualifications of these health officers, 


if the 


as set forth in the statutes, were outlined 


\s it stands, the 


oO some of the 


review 1s an interesting outline 


legislation on this important 


subject 


Federal Health Reorganization—Papers on 
the correlation of federal health activities were 
tion n Preventive 

Public Health of 
Association at Atlantic 
mnference 


\uthorities 


June 5 


read before Sectiol on 
Industrial Me 
American Me 
on May 


and Pr 


City before the ( 
Health 


\ssociation 


to appoint 


(be 
ru 
| 
without the power! I 
t he Regents 
Nort \met at Montre n \t 
ers was reported at the meeting t] f ‘ meet re lutions thic 
rence state Health (thcet t ted The H 1S¢ Del | 
lune 5 by Dr. E. R. Kell tes of t \merican Medical AZ 
I nee ind territori iron Vas request t isk the trustes 
een collected since 1921 nerate wit! ther crouns 
23 ret rte new it nterest ‘ stat ies vent 
e Canadia province t trict eve committee uct 
time he iit] fheey n eme ‘ ‘ | ‘ 
if reast appropriatio1 Juvenile Courts luvenile Courts t 
ed 1 the reneal f a law \ 14] _ Kat rine 
r ealt] rhe It presents a comnprehe ve stud th, 
nf ficials were authorized 1 try nly twenty-five ears ut toda 
ne cou Ca eve State e¢ 
M rvlai where a 1922 law pet Dt \ I i t the iracterist 


2.034 courts which had 


ry city 


or more 


ns cases 


100.000 r more 
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population has 
ts. In 


authority 


1918 there were 


such cou! 
to hear chil 


involving delinquency or neglect 


Courts which: ( hold separate hearings for 
children, (2) have officially authorized proba- 
t service, and (3) record social information, 
ave been classed by the Children’s Bureau 
pecially organized for dealing with chil- 
lren's cases 
he provisions for physical and mental ex 
aminations of those brought before Juvenile 
Courts, as described this bulletin, will be 
haps of specia terest to sanitarians 
\ ling to the report, about one-third of 
e courts surveyed by the Children’s Bureau 
1918 provided f hysical examinations, 
it o 7 per cent held mental examinations 
Since the purpose of the court is not to 
flict a penalt ut to save the child from 
ther delinquency and neglect, a thorough 
tu tf all the social, physical, and mental 
Ast f t lem is naturally essential 
CONVENTIONS 
This calendar is published through the 
erat t the Natior Health Council, 
370 Seventh \ve New York Lity The 
Coun Wl e glad t swer promptly any 
writte or telegraph nquiries regarding 
me v la es le avol 1 Cc ynflicts. 
1] \n iry Association, 
Seattle, Washingt 
luly 20-25, Internat ( incil of Nurses 
Helsingfors, Finland 
luly 20-28, World ducation 


Federation of E 


\ugust 1 \merica Home Economics 
\ ciation, San Francis« i] 
\ugust 24-28, General Child Welfare Co 
ess, Geneva, Switze lat 1 
\ugust 25-28, Na al Medical Association 
( cago, Ill 
Septembe 8-11, New | und Wate Works 
iat S. S. Richelieu of the Canada 
Steamship « to Quebec the 
i\ 
September 15-17, Miss Valley Confer 
Tuberculosis, Lansing, Michigan 
Septembs 16-18, American Association of 
My ans (; v ts i 1 \bd nina 
Hot Sy vs Va 
Septemb« 1-25 \n Le il Ass 
it Kent 
Septe 2 al Safet 
Cle i 


October 5-10, 


Playground and reatiog 
(Association of America, Asheville, N 
October 8-10, Association of Milita Sur. 
geons of the United States, New York Cit 


N. Y 

October 12-15, 
Louis, 
12-15, 


Natio1 


Red 


St Missouri. 


ross, 


October American Dietetic 


\ssocia- 
yn, Chicago, Ill 
October 12-16, Inter-State Graduate Assem- 
bly of America, St. Paul, Minn. 
October 12-17, American Academy Oph- 
thalmology & Oto-Laryngology, Chi Ill. 
Octobe 15-17, American Associat of 
Railway Surgeons, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


October 19-22, American Public Health 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOR SALE 
\ complete set of Reports of the Massa- 


chusetts Board of Health (1870-1922). 


Address Box 


15, 1925. 


24, Holderness, N. H. 


before 


Sept. 


STANDARD METHODS 


FOR 


THE EXAMINATION OF 
WATER AND SEWAGE 


Fifth Edition, 1923 
Cloth Binding, $1.50 


STANDARD METHODS 
OF MILK ANALYSIS 


CHEMICAL & BACTERIOLOGICAL 


Heavy Paper Binding, $.40 


Postage paid when check or money order 
accompanies order 
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